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The Cave Man Knew Nothing of Etiquette 








American Agriculturist, June 9, 19 








“For Manners Are Not Idle—But the Fruit of Noble Minds’”’ 


HE primitive cave-man, gnawing a 

bone in haste lest some stronger sav- 

age grab it away from him, was down 

to fundamentals. Food was a neces- 
sity and so, in those days, was brute strength 
to protect his meal. It was not until men 
trusted each other enough to eat together 
that table manners came about. 

In other words, good manners, at base, 
spring from consideration for others. There 
are endless definitions of etiquette, but a poet 
has touched the heart of the matter in a 
single line—‘For manners are not idle, but 
the fruit of noble minds.”” What better ex- 
planation of their meaning could you have, 
or what better reason for their continuance? 

Take, for instance, just one bit of table 
etiquette. The hostess is always served first. 
Off hand, you might think it more polite to 
serve the guest first of all. But 
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the difference between the savage man, who 
thinks only of himself, and the civilized man, 
who has learned to think of others. 

For this reason, for instance, all quarrels 
must be buried at a friend’s table. In the 
olden days, real bloodshed was avoided by 
the understanding that the respect of two 
enemies for their matual host forced them to 
lay by their private quarrel until from under 
his roof. Now-a-days, unfortunately, there 
are still disagreements, but if people who do 
not ordinarily seek each other’s company 
happen to meet at a friend’s, they must 
ignore their differences and meet with at 
least an outward appearance of harmony. 
This is not hypocrisy; it is simply ordinary 
consideration for the hostess who has invited 


perfectly at home in society keep joining 
and leaving a group, forcing the men and the 
younger girls to rise each time, interrupting 
the conversation, not staying long enough tp 
sit down and join in it herself, yet keeping 
the men awkwardly on their feet. This wag 
a case in which they might easily have growp 
careless—in fact, they very soon did—be 
cause they were made to feel foolish in oh 
serving an ordinary courtesy. The dig 
courteous person was the woman who for all 
her clever talk and social poise, lacked reaj 
consideration. 

“For manners are not idle, but the fruit of 
noble minds.” Every act of etiquette at one 
time or another had a reason for existence, 
If the need has entirely passed, this fruit 
of noble minds will in the course of time 
wither away like others and be discarded, 

If it still expresses, even in g 





in the old days, after the cave- 
man epoch, but before civiliza- 
tion reached its present state, 
poison all too often found its way 
into the most tempting dish. If 
mine host tasted it first, one could 
be sure of his honesty and reason- 
ably safe as to his servants. 
Now if that medieval touch of 
caution were the only reason for 
the order of service, the custom 
might long ago have died out with 
other bygone manners which ap- 
plied to an entirely different mode 
of life. But it lives, I think, for 
a very good reason—again based 
on consideration. Not every 
guest is experienced in table eti- 
quette; there are always little 
variations, too, in different locali- 
ties. But if the hostess is served 
first, it seems to break the ice; it 


standard time. 
of the year. 


No ** Cave Man” Stuff 


CCORDING to Miss Elliot, the household editor of American Agri- 
culturist, it is no longer necessary for man to hang on to a bone 

and growl while he gnaws at it to keep the other savages away. 
“Good manners,” says Miss Elliot, “are ‘ust a natural result of 
courtesy 
civilization.” 
If you did not have the good fortune to hear this interesting talk 
over the radio on Wednesday evening, June 6, at 6:50 P. M., standard 
time, we are sure you will enjoy reading it on this page. 
By the way we call your special attention to the change in time 
of broadcasting American Agriculturist farm radio program. 
was formerly given at 7:30 daylight saving time, which is 6:30 
This of course was too early for farmers at this time 
By special arrangements, with WEAF station, we have 
advanced this time from 6:30 to 6:50, or ten minutes to seven, 
standard time, every Wednesday evening. 
most farm families to “tune in” at just about the time they have 
finished supper.—The Editors, 


and consideration which are a_ part 


of our 


This ought to enable 


slight degree, the respect and 
courtesy which human beings owe 
to the comfort and peace of 
mind of each other it will con 
tinue. 

If good manners matter to any- 
one, they matter to everyone. It 
is not what our manners make 
of us, but what we make of our 
manners that counts. They are 
not applied from the exterior, 
they come from within, the true 
fruit, which everybody will recog. 
nize, of noble minds. 

If any individual problems of 
etiquette are troubling you and 
I might be able to suggest a solu 
tion, please give me the privilege 
of helping you. You may write 
me in care of the American Agti- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. While I cannot 


modern 
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sets at rest questions as to which 
spoon or fork to use and it makes 
the guest more at ease and therefore more 
apt to enjoy the dinner to which he or she 
has been invited. A new reason, more ap- 
propriate than the old, has kept alive the 
custom. You will notice, however, that when 
a hostess serves tea, for instance, or any in- 
formal, side-porch refreshments, she always 
passes both the liquids and the sandwiches 
or cakes first to her guests, before helping 
herself. This is more natural and also seems 
more courteous than for the hostess to pour 
out first her own cup of tea or glass of lemon- 
ade, and therefore has found general ac- 
ceptance. 
Manners First from the Heart 

So, you see, manners should come first 
from the heart. They all did originally, and 
the ones which still have a meaning are the 
ones which count. They may be—in fact 
they are—an extra, something for which the 
cave man or the primitive savage has ab- 
solutely no use. But, to use the adjective of 
the line I have quoted, they are distinctly not 
“idle.” They are a product of civilization, 
the “fruit of noble minds,” and even the most 
stilted custom had its origin in thoughtful- 
ness for the comfort of others. 

That is why I feel sorry for people whom 
| hear speaking scornfully of good manners, 
as it is now somewhat the fashion to speak. 
I cannot help feeling that they do it in self- 
defense. They must be conscious of a lack 
within themselves, and it is always easier 
for weak human nature to assure us that 
what we don’t possess ourselves, is not really 
worth having, than it is to face the music, 
recognize our failing, and set things right. 
The genuinely considerate man or woman 
wants to do things in the way which will 
make life most comfortable for others. Man- 
ners may be a superfluity, but they mark 


both guests and whose gathering would be 
quite spoiled if there were any evidence of 
ill-feeling. 


Not Unlike To-day 


Once it was not safe for a woman to 
venture in the streets alone. When she 
stirred abroad, a man, usually with a good 
sharp sword, escorted her, and while she 
walked close to the houses, he took the out- 
side, to protect her from jostling or annoy- 
ance. To-day, a well-bred man instinctively 
takes the outside when walking with a 
woman, Although our street conditions are 
a far cry from those quarrelsome days, there 
is just enough need for such protection, 
slight as it is, to make it a matter of courtesy 
and therefore of necessity. Carelessness in 
observing such a bit of routine politeness on 
the part of a man who knows it should 
be observed, shows that he might easily 
lack consideration in things far more im- 
portant. 

Men used to raise the visors of their hel- 
mets to show their faces to friends. To-day, 
a man raises his hat to a woman of his ac- 
quaintance. It is not a useless ceremony, 
but a mark of respect. The man who neg- 
lects it, or just lazily raises his hand to the 
brim of his hat, shows something besides 
mere carelessness in observing a traditional 
gesture. 

Consideration of Another’s Feelings 

In the same way, women who ignore or re- 
sent trivial customs of the sort may be over- 
looking the only reason for good manners— 
the consideration of another’s feelings. I 
have known women who, naturally enough, 
resented it if men did not rise when they 
entered the room or joined a group. Yet I 
have seen a woman who considered herself 


promise to speak accurately for 
Mrs. Grundy, because I believe in 
the spirit of the law rather than the letter, 
I shall be glad to do my best for you. 
a ok 1K 
Owing to the fact that I missed part of 
Mrs. Brigden’s talk on the “Abiding Place 
of Little Children,” I wish to take advantage 
of your generous offer to send me a copy of 
the same as was announced at the close of 
her address. Your radio program is cer- 
tainly fine and I wish to thank you for the 
entertainment of many evenings which I 
have enjoyed as one of your invisible 
audience.—C. K. «x « «x 


Mrs. Brigden: Thank you for your fine 
address given from WEAF, which I enjoyed 
hearing so much, I believe I heard you speak 
when you were in Trenton, at the New Jer- 
sey Home Bureau Conference, but your voice 
was clearer over the radio than in the ball- 
room. I have been very much interested in 
your Committee of Twenty-one on rural 
schools in New York. I would appreciate an 
extra copy of the talk which you broadcast.— 
Mrs. J. L. H. * *« * 


Please send me copy of the talk by Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland on “Rural Health.” We 
would like to know if Dr. Copeland had any 
particular kind of bread in mind, white oF 
brown bread. We enjoyed the talk very 
much. Three of the family had bread and 
milk before they went to bed.—MRs. 
VAND. * * & 


Will you kindly send me copy of the talk 
His. talk qwas pat- 
ee hap 


given by Mr. Enos Lee. 
ticularly interesting to us as Mr. 
pens to be our cousin.—G. J. L: 
a ae 
“Will you please send me a copy of (Senator 
toyal Copeland’s address on bread, afd mi 
that I may read it to the children.” 
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‘Holsteins—Why They Lead 


For the Average Farmer They Are Well Adapted to Fluid Milk Production 


WAS born and brought up on a small 
farm in Vermont where my father kept 
| Jerseys for a number of years and made 
butter for retail trade. I shall never 
forget the decided breed prejudice which a 
neighbor of ours had and I remember dis- 
tinctly hearing him say a great many times 
that if he knew where the last Jersey in the 
world was, that he would walk ten miles bare- 
footed to kill her in order to know that the 
breed was extinct. It just happened that 
this man was a Holstein breeder of the 
poorest sort, keeping many of his cows for 
nurse cows to raise veal 
and doing very little milk- 
ing. 

After I came to Madi- 
son County, New York, I 
found myself surrounded 
by many Holstein herds 
and learned to acquire a 
decidedly wholesome re- 
spect for the breed. Breed 
prejudice is a great detri- 
ment to anyone ‘and es- 
pecially to the breeder 
himself. Any man who is 
prejudiced is almost sure 
to overlook his own weak- 
nesses and faults, and con- 
sequently will be handi- 
capped in progress. How- 
ever, the question occurred 
to me—why was it that so 
many Holsteins were kept 
in Madison County, the 
other breeds being hardly 
represented. I have come 
to the conclusion in spite 
of the fact that the Guern- 
sey cow has a particular 
adaptability to retail milk trade that the 

olstein cow is the best adapted to milk pro- 
duction for the average farmer. Most of the 
milk is shipped to cities, is standardized so 
that it is of nearly uniform percentage of fat 
and individual breed milk loses its identity. 
Therefore, I concluded that the reason the 
farmers in Madison County kept Holsteins 
was because the greatest source of income to 
these men was from the sale of fluid milk, 
most of which went on to a New York market. 


Some Phenomenal Records 


_ The Holstein cow gives milk in great quan- 
tities. One of our leading cows averaged 
for a week 143 Ibs, or 62 quarts a day. 
Another averaged for the year over 100 lbs. 
or 47 quarts a day. These of course are 
phenomenal records, but the average cow in 
the average farmer’s herd of the Holstein 
reed will give more than similar animals 
of the other breeds, and pounds of milk is 
still the deciding factor with these men. 

The Holstein cow originated in Holland 
and adjacent territory in Germany. She is 
lack and white in color and the largest of 
the four dairy breeds. She has been ac- 
customed in the old country to graze on the 
level lowlands of the Dutch people and be 
cared for by the little Dutch maid with her 
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wooden shoes. Importation to America be- 
gan at an early date and New York State 
received a goodly proportion of these ani- 
mals. Of late years importation has not 
been of consequence since American bred 
animals have answered our breeding neces- 
sities. The capacity of the Holstein cow to 
consume food and produce milk is the big 
factor which the progressive farmer is in- 
terested in. 

The breed is well organized. The National 








Judging County Holstein Exhibits at the New York State Fair. Come to the Dairy Show 
next October and you will see the greatest exhibit of dairy cattle ever 
assembled in the East 


Association, which is located at Brattleboro, 
Vt., attends to the registration and transfer 
of the animals and membership of the organ- 
ization, the membership fee being $25 and 
female registration $1 and transfer of owner- 
ship $1.50. There are nearly 20,000 mem- 
bers in the Holstein-Friesian Association in 
the United States, New York having 4,394 in 
June, 1922. In addition to this National As- 
sociation there are a great many county and 
local breed clubs and several State Holstein 
associations. All of these organizations at- 
tempt to coordinate and work for the promo- 
tion of the breed. The Extension Service 
has been developed with the aim of its edu- 
cational aid to the breeders, and we have 
learned that a great many men have changed 


from grades to pure breds through the efforts | 


of this and other institutions. 


Pure Breds Earn 47.8 per cent More than Grades 


I have just received the report from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
showing from some of their investigations, 
that pure-bred dairy cattle have an earning 
power 47.8 per cent greater than‘ scrub 
stock. These figures are for production at 
the pail only/and no account is made for the 
surplus stock which of course will sell at a 
considerable, profit over the surplus grade 


stock. The grade approximates the pure 
bred in efficiency of production and it is only 
a matter of time when the farmer who is de- 
veloping a herd from scrub stock will work 
up through the grade to the pure bred, the 
big advantage being that the offspring from 
pure breds can be relied upon much more 
safely to be consistent and good producers 
than can the calves from grade cattle. Just 
a short time ago a farmer was telling me of 
a remarkably good grade that he had and he 
said the four heifers from her were of prac- 
tically no value. This is one of the discourag- 
ing factors of breeding 
grade cattle. 

Every organization 
needs to clean house oc- 
casionally. At this time 
of the year our American 
women are thinking of 
cleaning house the length 
and breadth of this coun- 
try. Breed limitations 
may be somewhat elimi- 
nated through the process 
of cleaning house by selec- 
tion, followed by careful 
breeding. The high prices 
paid for Holsteins during 
the war and just previous 
were quite largely the 
cause of so many poor 
pure breds being raised 
and sold and consequently 
we have now quite a num- 
ber of these scrub pure 
breds, animals of poor 
conformation and low pro- 
duction, bulls which con- 
stantly produce offspring 
with sloping rump, and 
weak constitution. These animals should 
quickly and unqualifidely be disposed of to 
allow animals which are the true type to do 
their work. It is only’ by seeing mistakes 
and recognizing poor animals, then selecting 
and disposing of these—not to any other 
breeder but to the butcher—that any breeder 
can progress and it is to the interest of the 
breed as a whole that they advocate the 
elimination of these undesirable animals, 
even though they be pure breds. 


The Future is Bright 


The future is bright. The system of Ad- 
vanced Registry records shows that the Hol- 
stein cow holds practically all the world’s 
records for milk and butter production. 
There are over sixty cows which have pro- 
duced 1,000 lbs. butter in a year in the Hol- 
stein breed arid very few in other breeds. 
The Holstein is prolific. There are several 
century sires, or sires having over 100 pro- 
ducing daughters. The cows are good 
breeders over a long period of years and both 
cows and bulls are prepotent, carrying on 
to their progeny their good qualities of pro- 
ductiorn and individuality. 

This insurance of good production is sup- 
plemented by the food value of Holstein 

(Continued on page 491) : 
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A Word for the Holstein 


IX this issue we are calling attention to 
that wonderful breed of dairy cattle, the 
Holstein. In the May 5 issue, we told you 
about the Guernsey, and in early numbers 
we shall have something to say about the 
Ayrshire and Jersey. 

The other day we naid a visit to what 
is probably the most wonderful dairy cow in 
the world, Glista Ernestine, the Holstein 
record breaker owned by the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Her picture is in- 
serted on the front cover of this issue. Her 
udder is so large that a dishpan, set on the 
floor, has to be used when she is milked. 

Glista is nearly fifteen years old. She 
has produced regularly since calving the 
first time. This in itself is a wonderful 
record when we realize that the average 
number of lactations per cow is not over five. 
In seven different lactations, Glista Ernestine 
has produced over 30 pounds of butter in a 
week. In addition to this, she has two 
records of producing over 100 pounds a day 
for 100 consecutive days. 

Of course, individuals like this are rare, 
but they serve as inspirations and ideals to- 
ward which all dairymen can strive; and it is 
rapidly becoming more and more necessary 
for farmers who wish to make a living from 
tows to get high standards in line and con- 
stantly work to attain them. 


Service Institutions 


RECENT report issued by Dean A. R. 
Mann, of the New York State College 

of Agriculture, shows that in the year 1922 
the college made chiefly through its extension 
forces 1,374,349 face-to-fave contacts. with 
farm people. Not all of these were different 
persons, as in some cases the same person 
asked for and received help more than once. 
Through its extension service proper, not 
counting the county agent service, the col- 
lege came in contact with over 200,000 
people. This particular service includes ex- 
tension schools, farmer’s institutes, lectures 


by college specialists, demonstration meet- 
ings, conferences, farm visits, farmers’ field 
days, Farmer’s Week, and poultry and fruit 
judging schools. In the home economics work, 
including conferences, demonstration meet- 
ings, lectures, institutes and _ extension 
schools, there were 48,000 personal contacts. 
The county agricultural agents made over 
500,000 contacts, the home demonstration 
agents over 381,000, and the junior extension 
system 203,000. 

When we realize that this is the record in 
one year in only one State, that similar work 
is going forward in nearly all of the States, 
and especially that farm people themselves 
take the initiative in asking for this service, 
we can get some realization of what our Col- 
leges of Agriculture are doing for the farm 
business. The above mentioned service does 
not include the resident teaching work which 
gives thousands of our young men and women 
not only the scientific training needed in the 
management of the modern farm and the 
farm home but, moreover, instills in them 
the thought that working a farm and manag- 
ing a farm home are two of the greatest 
jobs in the world. 


‘* There Is No Precedent ”’ 


E sometimes get a little impatient with 

the legal profession and with other of 
our over conservative friends when they con- 
stantly hold up action on some needed meas- 
ure or reform because it has never been done 
before. “There is no precedent” is one of 
the greatest curses of advancing civiliza- 
tion. Even the inventor of the first horse- 
less wagon was a slave to precedent, for he 
put a dash-board and whip-socket on the first 
automobile. If Gutenberg had stopped be- 
cause he could find no precedent the print- 
ing press might not have been invented. If 
Columbus had searched for a precedent be- 
fore crossing the “Sea of Darkness,” he 
never would have started. 

If all those millions of brave souls of past 
and present who have opened up a new world 
for us in literature, invention, science and 
religious thought had stopped to look for 
precedents for their action, they would have 
taken none. If all had agreed that “it can’t 
be done,” and acted on that principle, then 
the human race would still be monkeys, for 
there could have been no evolution. 





Custer’s Last Man 


HE death on May 22, on a reservation 

in Montana, of Curley, a Crow Indian, 
will recall to the minds of older people the 
excitement caused by the massacre of Custer 
and his soldiers on the Little Big Horn in 
1876. Curley was one of Custer’s Indian 
scouts, and was the sole survivor of the 
massacre. He escaped by mingling with the 
Sioux after the battle. Custer’s entire com- 
mand was wiped out in the fight with the 
Sioux who greatly outnumbered the white 
soldiers. 

Curley, the scout, was sent back to bring 
up reinforcements, but on -his way back his 
horse was shot from under him and he re- 
turned on foot to Custer where he took his 
part in the fight. He said that General Custer 
was the last man to fall after the Sioux 
tried to take him alive. 

Nothing in the known history of mankind 
is more wonderful or romantic than the con- 
quering and the settlement of the great West. 
Within the memory of living men thousands 
and thousands of square miles of the most 
fertile farm land in the world were over- 
run with wild game of almost every kind 
and description. Buffalo by the milligns 
roamed the great plains. All of this great 
country was practically unknown, except 
to the Indians. 

After the soldiers began to get the Indians 
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in check, there came the great cattle ranges 
and the cowboys, and later the border ruf. 
fians and gunmen. 

To-day, only a comparatively few years 
later,-the buffalo are gone, the Indians are 
peaceful farmers on the reservations, the 
cowboys are plow-boys, and there are more 
gunmen in New York City than in the whole 
wild West. 


, 


The Square Pegs 


ECENTLY we had the pleasure of visit. 

ing two farms, one specializing in dairy. 
ing and the other given up almost entirely 
to fruit. Each of these farms had been made 
to pay right through the hard times. As we 
were being shown about each farm by the 
owners, and saw the results from the knowl- 
edge and interest that they were putting 
into their jobs, we were thinking that the 
chief reason why these men were success- 
ful, was their love and enthusiasm for their 
work. 

The dairyman had a better knowledge of 
cows than probably any man in our ae- 
quaintance, and the same might be said of the 
other farmer and his fruit trees. The dairy- 
man knew and had at his tongue’s end al] 
of the pedigree and record of every individual 
in his large herd. He could tell almost by 
instinct just the minute any cow began to 
get a little off. He came by this knowledge 
because he loved cows and knew cows, and 
would rather work around cows than do any- 
thing else. He probably would not have 
made a great success with fruit: The other 
had watched the trees in his great orchards 
grow until he knew what each one’s peculiari- 
ties were, when it was doing well, and what 
its limitations were. He knew all of this by 
spending hours of his life in the orchard at 
times when other men not so enthusiastic or 
with less love for their job, would have been 
resting. 

With both of these men their vocation was 
also their avocation and their greatest pleas- 
ure. In thinking about them and their suc- 
cess, we thought that it was unfortunate that 
most farmers are farmers by chance rather 
than by choice. Many of us stay on the farm 
because we were born into the job, when as a 
matter of fact, we might have made a good 
deal better school-teacher, lawyer or me- 
chanic. 

As our agriculture grows older, it grows 
much more complicated, requiring more and 
more skill to make a go of it, and requiring 
especially a liking for the job. Therefore, 
we think that when a boy shows a distaste 
for farming, he ought not to be encouraged 
too much to make it his life business, for 
very likely he will be a square peg in a 
round hole. 

But, if on the other hand, a boy shows 4 
decided liking for farming, for dairying, 
fruit growing or poultry, then he should be 
encouraged to get all of the education and 
practical training possible, with the thought 
that if he has knowledge and love for it, he 
can obtain as much success and happiness 
out of farming as from any other business. 


A Bill That Ought to Have Passed 


a 

NE of the bills which we were sorry to 

see fail of passage during the last days of 
the New York State legislative session was 
the resolution providing for a legislative com- 
mittee to study cooperative marketing and 
to report back to the next legislature. Every 
farm organization in the State and nearly 
every farmer who understood the purpose 
of this resolution, endorsed it because they 
thought there was some opportunity for such 
a committee to be of service in finding and 
helping to correct some of the present 
marketing evils with which farmers and con 
sumers are constantly contending. 
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The Good “Young” Times 


The “Old Times’’ May Have Been Good—But, Who Wants to Go Back to Them? 


READ with much interest the article on 
“The Good Old Times,” and at the edi- 
tor’s invitation to us of the younger 
generation, I could not refrain from 
speaking in behalf of the modern times. 
When we look down the tortuous path of 
years to the Salem witchcraft days and the 
dark epoch when hanging was the penalty 
for no less than a dozen crimes of different 
nature, we can not but admit that this old 
world of ours must be growing better, wiser, 
more just and more merciful. Surely it is 
but a merited tribute to Christianity to ad- 
mit that it keeps getting a firmer and better 
foothold through each cycle of time. Why? 
Population is increasing ; 


By A. A. READERS 


gas—though he can at a pinch—and is 
fortunate at being able to do so. 

Then, too, time and evolution have brought 
to mankind many life-saving devices that 
we who are accustomed to, fail to fully ap- 
preciate. 

In the old days there were many “ships 
that never returned” and lives of waiting 
ones that were one long heartache of sus- 
pense and anxiety. To-day we think no 
more of seeing our friends off on an ocean 
liner than our great grand-parents did in 
saying adieux to loved ones taking a lengthy 


of death, while in the good old days similar 
cases met only the useless ministrations of | 
a midwife or a doctor whose specialty was 
not always obstetric cases. The result, with 
no alternative must be a strong; useful life 
snuffed out—a home made desolate. 

The munificent wage of the present day, 
despite the high cost of living, is yet another 
evidence of progress and the improvement 
of conditions. Long ago when a widowed 
mother found herself the sole breadwinner 
for her little brood—wages were low—very 
low for women’s work ;often from fifty cents 
to one dollar per week, seldom more—to 
keep her little flock together and to stave 

off the grim wolf was an 





the good with the bad. 
And since Good is the 
stronger, it naturally fol- 
lows that Bad is losing 
ground. 

Of course there will be 
crime as long as the world 
lasts, and knaves in each 
generation. Evil will go 
on lurking in movie thea- 
tre and dance hall—for 
evil will find an inlet any- 
where; it is a thing which 
will never modernize. It 
ran rampant long before 
the movie came into ex- 
istence and when dancing 
was included in sacred 
ceremonies. There are 
good, bad and indifferent 
movie films on the market; 
as many clean, wholesome, 
instructive ones as there 
are the reverse. “Goodor & 
bad—choose,” is a world 
old test for the moral fibre 
of every generation. 

But the headstrong 
youth of to-day . would 
have been identically the 
same under the restric- 
tions of long ago. Disci- 
Pline of the young was in 
those days, on an average, 
more rigid than now. Wit- 
hess the district school of a hundred years 
ago where the ferule and the birch were ab- 
solutely essential to the maintenance of a 
well conducted school. These instruments of 
torture are practically obsolete now—indeed 
a child who can be reached no other way is 
a rarity in our present day schools. There- 
fore our modern methods of child training 
also prove evolution along those lines, for 
the children are the better for it. 


-——-- 





No Longer Places for Vengeance 


_ Prisons to-day are more places of reforma-, 

tion than of punishment (or vengeance). 
Our intitutions for the insane are really 
hospitals to treat the mind diseased. Once 
they were merely places of confinement, and 
Many a dark tale has been told of almost un- 
believable brutality and inhumane methods 
of subjection. 

Compulsory education in many States 
to-day is proving the psychological adage 
Education broadens the mind.” Eighty 
years ago such a thing as enforced at- 
tendance was unknown. A very large per- 
centage of the voters were ignorant and 
illiterate. Politics had a far greater scope 
for “Rottenness” than they have at the 
Present day. 

Here in the country the rural free delivery 
and parcel post system are indeed a boon to 
the farmer, for they bring the city to his 
door, figuratively speaking. He can trade, 
too, with the city stores without bothering 
to crank up his flivver and burn gallons of 


Orchard’s where I’d ruther be— 
Needn’t fence it in fer me!— 
Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath— 
Sorto’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kindo’ has 
Elbow room to keerlessly 
Sprawl out len’thways on the grass 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixés in the loft 
Allus, when they’s company! 








river voyage—because we know and trust 
that wonder of the air—Marconi’s wireless 
which on lightning wing over the briny deep 
safeguards those we love who traverse “That 
wild, wet road, called the sea.” 

Searcely second to the wireless for effi- 
ciency and safety is the less complicated, yet 
indispensable telephone. .When little Bobby 
terrifies his parents in the still watches of 
the night by a grim wrestle with that deadly 
enemy of budding childhood—membranous 
croup, a hurried call over the wire brings the 
doctor in a few minutes by aid of his trusty 
car, whereas in olden times, father must 
“hitch up” and drive madly over miles of bad 
country road, leaving the anxious mother 
alone with the little sufferer who'often was 
beyond all aid that was earthly when father 
at last returned with the doctor. 


Advances in Medical Science 


Another instance of the lack of timely 
telephone and chugging motor salvation is 
this: Two young men, in our town—long 
before my day—after a few days of physical 
torture, died of a mysterious ailment diag- 
nosed as “inflammation of the bowels,” 
when a brief trip by auto, the hospital and 
an operation in each case would have brought 
relief and a new lease of life to those who 
were doomed by that once dreaded malady— 
to-day known and little feared—appendicitis. 

Many maternity cases have been hurried 
to the hospital by auto, at the eleventh hour, 
and mother and child snatched from the jaws 


impossibility. She was 
therefore obliged to “bind 
out” her fatherless little 
ones as best she might, 
often to lives of abuse or 





i ie moral corruption—robbed 


of their birthright; the 
influence of mother-love. 

To-day the widow, 
when not protected by 
insurance, may secure a 
lucrative position and 
thus keep her little ones 
together to grow up under 
her guidance and protec- 
tion. 

None ‘of us, I am pos- 
itive, would be willing to 
go back and live in “The 
good old times” even 
though they might have 
held much to be desired. 
—Mrs. Wm. W., Wad- 
hams, N. Y. 





Plague! ef they ain’t somepin’ in 
Work ’at kindo’ goes ag’in 
My convictions!—’long about 
Here in June especially !— 
Under some old apple-tree, 
Jes’ a-restin’ through and through, 
I could git along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 
Wuz a-gittin’ there like me, 
And June was eternity! 
—From Knee-Deep in June, by James Whitcomb Riléy 


What Is Needed In 
Every Farm Home 


OLKS living on the 

farm, as a rule do not 
bathe with so much fre- 
quency, nor well enough 
to be really sanitary; and 
I cannot blame them very 
much. Remember, I am speaking from ex- 
perience. I live on a‘farm. 

The usual course of procedure for the one 
who wishes to bathe is to secure the privacy 
of the kitchen while the remainder of the 
family are notified to keep out. The usual 
privacy of the bathroom is lacking. A tub 
is dragged in. Water lugged from the spring 
or well, and hot water is added from the 
stove or range. 


"Twas Ever Thus 


Usually the remaining essentials for a 
bath are gathered together and a lot of time 
is used up im this way. In the course of the 
bath the usual ring of water is splashed 
around the tub. Generally the most inop- 
portune time has been chosen since about the 
time the bather is busy, each one outside of 
the room thinks of something they need and 
it is in the room the bather occupies. He or 
she is interrupted to deliver the needed ar- 
ticles to the door. 

The tub must be emptied. Soap, towel, 
etc., must be placed in their respective places. 
Considerable fuss for a bath. Any wonder 
lots of pedple dread it and go without. They 
are indifferent to the merits and virtue of 
bathing. Stop a moment and think—en- 
gaged in dirty work; go to bed dirty, get up 
dirty, stay dirty. Is it any wonder the doc- 


tors and undertakers are reaping a harvest? 


Very few families need be without a bath- 


tub. You may think you cannot afford it. 


(Continued on page 499) 
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Other sizes equally low priced. 

Over 5,000 dealers carry these 

engines in stock and will save 
you money on freight. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
Eastern Branches 
New York Baltimore Boston 
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| tell is this: 


The Home of His Fathers 


The Story of the Man Who Would Not Sell His Farm 


“And Ahab spoke unto Naboth say- 
ing: ‘Give me thy vineyard that I may 
have it for a garden of herbs because 
it is near unto my house and I will give 
thee for it a better vineyard than it, 
or if it seem good unto thee, I will give 
thee the worth of it in money.’ 


“And Naboth said unto Ahab: ‘The 
Lord forbid it unto me that I should 
give the inheritance of my father’s 
unto thee.’ ” 

W E made a little group who sat 
around the fire one winter day 
between sessions of the Farmers’ In- 


stitute and talked of cattle and crops 


and neighborhood happenings and 
human interest 
affairs ihen it 
was that I heard 
the story of “the 
Man who would 
not Sell his 
Farm.” I am 
setting it down 


I heard it in 


as 
outline from one 
who lived neigh- 
bor to the hero. 


If I have tried to 
embellish it in 
some details or 
have in any way 
availed myself of 
the story-teller’s 
unquestioned 
right to fill out 
the picture or to 
add to the colors—nevertheless I insist 
that I am repeating the story as it was 
told to me. 

. The place was out in the lovely 
Finger Lake Country of Western 
New York by the side of one of those 
noble lakes which are the outstanding 
physical feature of that fat land. I do 
not know who first hit upon that happy 
phrase—“‘The Finger Lakes”, but it is 
a descriptive inspiration for all these 
lakes are long and narrow and all run 
north and south and all lie parallel to 
each other like the 

fingers of a man’s 


J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


By J. VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


house that stands under old, wide 
spreading trees. The trees were old 
when the first comer began to chop out 
of the forest a spot for his cabin and 
he spared them because he was a man 
who took thought for the future, who 
knew how beautiful is a great tree, and 
how many generations of men. must 
pass away before an oak or hemlock or 
pine attain their full lusty prime. This 
Puritan pioneer and his young wife 
were a nart of that great wave of New 
England emigration which flooded into 
Western New York during the first two 
or three decades following the close of 
the Revolutionary War. To men 
accustomed to the stone-strewn, thin 
New England fields it must have seemed 
another Promised Land—a new Canaan 

when they came into the country of 
which I write. 

The old house by the lake was built 
by the son of the man who spared the 
roof tree and it covered the cellar hole 
of the first cabin. He reared it when 
the rigors of the pioneer period were 
giving place to a secure and substantial 
civilization. In size it was generous and 
it was built upon honor by a master- 
craftsman d@t of the oak and pine that 
grew about it. The years had dealt 
very kindly with the house and farm 
and it had gathered to itself what only 
the years can purchase—tradition. On 
it everywhere was graven the record 
of the passing generations. 


Down Through 


Through the rear door that looked 
toward the farmyard and barns had 
passed all the flooding traffic of those 
years—the simple, homely traffic of the 
farm. Through it had passed the heavy, 
rasping feet of man with milk pails 
and food-stuffs for the cellar—the feet 
of generations of men faring forth for 
the plowing or the harvest and return- 
ing again eager for the abundant tables. 
Through that door had gone the lighter 


the Generations 
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old time country merrymakings. Hep 
in the room on the right hand th 
daughters of the house had stood sidg 
by-side with the chosen lover to m 
ceive the sanction and approval of th 
church. Here men and women of th 
farm had at length had homage dom 
them as they held court in the austem 
dignity of death. Through that sam 
door in the thrilling days of ’61 a 

of the farm had gone bravely forth 
a uniform of fine blue cloth and with 
pride in his eye and step. And up ig 
the family burial] plot beneath the ping 
tree a tiny faded flag waved in the 
breeze and a stone was set up in lovj 
memory of Captain — of the “t 
Company, Infantry, New York Volum. 
teers, but the Boy himself slept well ig 
the sandy field of the Battle of the 
Wilderness outside of Richmond, 


The House Still as of Old 


And the grand8on of the pioneer had 
kept the house outwardly as of old— 
plain and severe with white walls ang 
green blinds, but within he had brought 
to it modern conveniences and comforts 
for God had blessed and established 
the work of his hands. Around the 
house was the well-kept farm with 
orchards and corn fields and acres of 
wheat and generous gambrel roofed 
barns and a wind break of evergreens 
on the north and west and in front the 
smooth highway and just beyond the 
shore line of the lake and the water 
which took on all the moods of the 
sky above it—sometimes motionless and 
glassy on breathless summer days— 
sometimes flashing and sparkling when 
the heavens above were blue and the 
breezes ruffled its surface—sometimes 
dark and gloomy and sorrowful under 
leaden November skies. Seventy years 
and more the man had lived by the 
side of the lake. He knew it in all its 
moods and changes and its face was to 
him the face of a loved, familiar friend. 

Now it chanced one perfect. summer 
day that a most imposing car came 
rolling leisurely 
along the highway 
and just on the top 








hand. It is a phrase 


so apt—so fortunate 
—that through all 
time to come, that 


region can never be 
known by any other 
term. 

I trust that I am 
loyal to the old 
counties of Eastern 
New York, to the 
Hudson Valley, the 
Catskills and_ the 
Hill Country. We 
have more of history 
—more of tradition. 
We are richer in 
stories and _ folk- 
lore for we were an 
old settled region, 
in many cases for a 
full century before 
the first settlers (to 
use a quaint phrase 
of the Ithaca pio- - 
neers) “cast seed” in the fertile soils 
of Western New York. Romance and 
legend cling to the Eastern Counties. 
do not suppose for example that Wash- 
ington Irving could ever have found 
in Western New York any such fertile 
soil for story-telling as he cultivated so 
fruitfully in the Hudson Valley. But 
agriculturally the Finger Lake Country 
together with the Ontario Shore is the 
best of our State—less rugged, with a 
more uniformly fertile soil and with a 
kindlier climate than the Eastern plat- 
eau and in addition made beautiful 
forever by those long reaches of deep, 
clear, cold water filling ancient glacial 
valleys. The Red Man knew and loved 
the Finger Lakes, for among them was 
the site and capitol of the Iroquoise 
Confederacy which ethnologists are 
agreed represented the highest develop- 
ment of Indian culture to be found in 
the United States. All in all, to possess 
a farm in this fair and favored region 
is a birth-right not easily equalled. 


The Story of the Settler 
But the simple tale that I began to 


Down by the shore of one of the 
largest of these lakes is an old farm- 











“The Finger Lake Country—Through all time to come that region can 
never be known by any other term” 


footfalls of busy—O so busy—women 
going for the hanging of clothes or the 
feeding of poultry—the bringing of 
wood for the fire or the gathering of 
vegetables from the garden—the multi- 
tudinous, overflowing, crowding tasks 
of the women of our farms. 
The Doorstone Worn Smooth 

Through it passed a long proces- 
sion of the eager, restless storming 
feet of children who played around that 
door or entered it to be comforted in 
their little griefs by a mother’s kiss or 
went noisily trooping through it with 
dinner pails as they set out for school. 

What a long, long pageant it had 
been—sometimes gay, sometimes grave, 
but always ready for the day’s work 
and the set task. No wonder the door- 
stone was worn smooth and hollowing 
beneath all those thronging feet. 

The other side of the house looked 
toward the highway and the lake and 
here was the front door with its fan- 
light above it. This door opened into 
a hall with a big room on either side 
and here was the sanctuary of the more 
formal, less intimate life of the farm. 
Here in the old days—much more fre- 
quently than’ now—had been held the 


of the rise of ground 
by the house it drew 
to the side of the 
road and the occu 
pant stepped out 
and for a consider 
able length of time 
carefully studied 
the landscape and 
the surroundings. It 
was early July “the 


prime of summer 
time.” A few tow 
ering clouds were 
serenely sheparded 
on a field of deepest 
blue. <A_ pleasant 
summer breeze was 


blowing out of the 
northwest and the 
lake, blue as the sky 
above it, was wrink- 
ling and flashing 
and here and there 
a tiny white cap broke broke on the 
blue, and here and there were acres 
purple where the shadows of the drift 
ing clouds swept swiftly oyer it. Now 
and then the graceful form of the ut 
resting lake gull sailed across the fie 
of vision. And from where he stood 
the man could catch the regular, rhyth- 
mical swish-swash plash of the little 
waves breaking on the pebbly shore 
Three miles away on the other side of 
the lake stood out the swelling hillside 
with country roads etched on a greet 
background and with patches of w 
land and white walled farmhouses 4 
big barns and the church spire of the 
hamlet on the hill. 


All that Could be Desired 


Then he turned and his eye took im 
the old, well-kept farmhouse under its 
mighty trees. He knew little of crops 
but he saw the beauty of the bronzing 
wheat that rippled and bowed to t 
breeze and he felt the charm of the 
young corn rows getting tall enou 
so that each plant danced and gleam 
in the sunshine. But after all, crops 
did not greatly interest him. He had 
money—money enough so that he was 

(Continued on page 491) 
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. Pigs and Water! 


Do We Realize the Necessity of Water for Hogs ? 































Fond a N my years of breed- By R. B. RUSHING Think over these 
‘ood sidg ing pure-bred swine, I matters about water- 
r to have tried to give my herd whatever I ing your hogs and I believe many will 
‘al of the thought was best to their rapid de- awaken to the fact that they have been 
on of the yelopment, and have studied all the neglectful in that important part of 
age 4 yarious rations that can be made up _ the caring for their herds. 
. austell of the grains and grasses grown on his 
hat same the org as = as a —_ 
7 be made from the various by-products 
“forse of the mills. These I have fed in vari- vate MOST 
and with gus ways, sometimes dry, generally 
nd up ¢ mixed with water into a rather thickish R. H. NEILL 
the PW slop or mush. I have at times been 
d in a able to get separator milk from the There have been volumes written 
in lovi creamery, but this is generally so stale about the feed and care of brood sows— 
the “— and so diluted with the washings of all good advice, but I have found that 
k Vol the factory that it is so unfit for feed- it isn’t allgcare and feed that constitute 
t well ing a good pig that I abandoned it success in hog breeding. I have kept 
e of the some years ago. I have many times a record of my sows and it seems that 
a tried to convince myself that with a a good brood sow is born so. Some sows 
ie wet feed my pigs did not need special would not be profitable even with the 
Old attention given to waterings—yet bést of care. I wouldn’t keep a sow 
neer had have also given up this erroneous idea, on my premises that was clumsy, 
of old and I presume that there are “others.” ee » area 7 
heen Pe P ual A neighbor was complaining to me | 
fede co! in Addition to Wet Feed about his sows killing so many of their 
comfall Now, I want to assure my fellow pigs. When I was about to step into 
tablished breeders that pigs as well as older his pens to look at them, he called to 
und the hogs will drink lots of pure water,even me, “Better take that fork with you, 
m wil when fed on a feed mixed with either the sow is pretty cross,” I soon found 
acres water or milk. During _part of the this to be true. The sow came bounc- 
| roofed winter, I feed wet feed in the morn- ing out at me with her mouth open, 
ergreem ing warmed by a steamer, and at forcing me to take refuge on a nearby 
front the one-thirty o’clock in the afternoon I fence. So I kept out. It wasn’t sur- 
rond th drive the feed wagon’over the entire prising that she had killed most of her 
‘n water jm Une of pens and litter. -As for me, 
: of find that the brood that sow wouldn’t 
less and WS with pigs and 3 stay on my premises 
days hogs of various ages longer than it would 
ng wil have been drinking take to fatten her 
and almost two barrels for the market. 
metimel of pure fresh water It does pay big to 
i] unde from the well, and have gentle sows. 
ty yea have seemed to en- A tame sow will 
“by the joy it as much as look after her pigs 
n all ® they did their warm much _ better than 
> weal feed in the morning. one like the above 
 frieal At night I give them mentioned. Because 
sumeal a feed of ear corn. of her fear she 
cam There is nothing thought her pigs 
leisurely that will quench were in danger, 
highway thirst but water. when I stepped into | 
the top The hogs may have her pen. Her pigs 
, crow just been fed even will grow up to ac- 
it drew with warm wet mix- quire the same fear. 
of the ture and yet they Pigs from tame 
se Ga ot turn to = An Ideal House for Hogs on sows naturally — 
d out other trough and Pastere up tame. A nd I 
onside take a few swallows have found wild and 
of time of water. If this is ; nervous hogs harder 
tudied not evidence enough that hogs need to confine, in regard to fences. 
nd water, then I am mistaken. The ques- I teach my sows to have no fear of 
pe rt tion is—how to furnish fresh water at me, by petting and talking to them 
ie “the all times. when among them, and always make 
sual It is said that about one-half of a special efforts to gain their confidence 
ow tow pig’s weight is composed of water. A during the few weeks before farrow - 
; we gtowing pig contains more in propor- ing time. As a result, I need not go 
ded tion, however, than does a mature fat armed with a pitch-fork in caring for 
te hog in proportion to weight. them. I have often climbed into their 
deep ‘ ; pen and played with their pigs, the sow 
pleases Before Them at all Times remaining perfectly quiet, having no | 
a To grow young pigs and get best fear for her little ones. 
a the — they must +." sufficient — 
at all times or at frequent intervals 
the sit Bf during the day. If possible it would A HOUSE FOR HOGS ON PASTURE 
aching B far better to have good, pure, fresh C. M. BAKER 
d there ater where the pigs can go at will er 
the and drink as often as they will. Pigs, We find that an A-shaped house, 
wes: of like sheep, do not drink much at a shown in the accompanying illustra- 
rite time, but if water is where they can go‘ tion, is quite satisfactory for housing 
e New at will they will be found drinking a sows and pigs in the springtime when 
a little quite often. they should be on forage to secure 
he field One will often notice pigs drinking plenty of green feed, such as Dwarf 
a from filthy pools or puddles, where the Essex Rape or alfalfa, and -exercise. 
. h the water is not fit for a well-bred pig to The house in the illustration is 7 feet 
hk Tedle drink. This is where germs often get wide, 6 feet high and 10 feet long. It 
° heal into the system of the animals and is made out of matched pine lumber, so 
side of tause trouble, and soon disease follows. that it is tight and warm enough, and 
hillside I urge breeders and farmers who are a sow and pigs may be kept comfort- 
reen trying to get good results in swine able during cold spells. It has a wooden 
pee growing would give this matter of floor. 
os a 800d drinking water for their animals Such a hog house can be used satis- 
¢ the more thought, and I feel satisfied that factorily at farrowing time, even dur- 
be It would be found that better results ing cold weather, if some attention is 
Would follow. given-to providing the sows with plenty 
d ° of straw, and when the weather is 
oan Automatics Clog Up extremely cold a lantern may be hung 
‘er its There are many self watering de- in the house. _ . 
crea Vices that at first sight look good, and A small swinging or hinged door is 
onsing have had experience with most of placed in the back of the house, which 
to the em, but without entire satisfaction should be raised during warmer weather 
of the &8 those that have valves are sure to in order to povide ventilatien; or, if de- 
ough get clogged by dirt from the snouts sired, an entire side may be raised and 
camel & the pigs, settling in the cup and propped up, thus making a cool house 
crops Sgging the fountain, which of course during het weather. This also makes 
te had fauses the fountain to empty itself it easy to clean it out and disinfect it 
e was quickly. Then there are those in which quickly. The house is on runners and 





may be pulled about in any location by 


& hog can get its feet, which will also 
a horse. 


ose the works. 









Keep your share 
of $60,000,000 


which would be saved this year if all farmers 
bought the best implements made 


under the 


MOLINE Plan 


It cuts out all the wastes of old-fashioned marketing 
methods and shares the savings with you. 


See prices at the Moline Dealer’s store. Let him tell 
you why he can sell at prices no other dealer can ma 
If no Moline man is handy, mail the coupon now. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


Write today for full information 


A.A. 69 





MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. 
Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the Moline Plan and save money. 


My name 





My city 





R. R. No.__- State 
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O66 vs. Pat. OFF. 


GASOLINE and MOTOR OIL 


Uniform Quality 
Best Results 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
: . 26 Broadway 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
\4) other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
aa be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
NM accomplishment*by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
em eight years in pumping water. 
Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the — at the same speed that it makes when ing water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It would 
vel on an eee miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
ay. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has_ been 
— made which will go 50 times as long as the best au! with one oiling? 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. It gives more service. with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on_the far poe creaming wind ats eetatecion Sup ie 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient ill has ever been made. 


feat, AERMOTOR CO. coy Bilstapus Bal 















THEO. BURT & SONS, 


BINDER TWINE Natural Leaf Tobacco smosing ns, #35; 3 


Granges and Farm Bureaus get our low prices. 


Farmer 
Sample fr 


ee. FREE; Hand-Picked Chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10, $7.50, 
Box 70, MELROSE, OHIO TOBACCO GROWERS’ UNION, Murray, Ky. 


Agents wanted. 
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In the Public Service 


HE first link in the New York Central 
Lines was the sixteen-mile pioneer road 
from Albany to Schenectady, opened in 1831. 


The New York Central system now comprises 
12,000 miles of lines serving eleven of the lead- 
ing industrial and agricultural states of the 


Union. 


These lines carry one-ninth of the rail-borne 
commerce of the country, including more than a 
million carloads a year of agricultural products. 


They pay $30,000,000 a year in taxes—four 
dollars in taxes for every three in dividends. 


They are owned by 120,000 investors. 


They are operated by 162,000 men and wom- 
en, of whom 12,000 have been in the service 


more than 30 years. 


New York Central Lines maintain high stand- 
ards of public service, and are constantly striving 
to make this service the best in American rail- 


roading. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices — 466 Lexington Ave., New York 











=2SLUG SHOT 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 years 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs from 
Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for free 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc.,to B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 














Make water-scaked hillside and rolli: 
land yield 100%! The free Martin 
tells how thousands of 
paomese are adding 
immensely to crops at 
emattest cost. 


10 

Slat DITCHES 
Triat TERRACES 
Quteqieches, epen co tile doninngnend inte 
tion. Horse or tractor. All-steel adjus > 
reversible’ Meney in ditching business! Write today. 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 352 OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 








32 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease. 


‘ 

Mailed FREE. Write " jus. 
i. CLAY GLOVER. V. S. 

170 Weet 2 st New 







York 








When writing advertisers be sure to say 
You saw it in the American Agricultarist 














$1.25 


PAINT & 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance. We are paint special 
ists aw@ can supply you with paint for any pur 
q pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you low 
prices’ We can save you money by shipping direct 
from our factory Satisfaction Guaranteed On 
orders for thirty gallons or over we will prepay the 
freight within a radius of three hundred miles 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


26th YEAR. Cabbage and Snowball Caulifiower plants. 
Field grown, 6 acres. Re-rooted Cabbage plants, Danish 
Ballhead (heaviest yielding strain of 39 tested), ae 
hagen Market (best of 16 strains tested), Eukhuizen Glory 
(best of 17 strains tested), Early Summer, All Head 
Early, Succession, Surehead, Early Flat Dutch, Late Flat 
Dutch, Summer Danish Ballhead, All Seasons, $2.00 per 
1,000 ; 500, $1 30; 300, $1.10: 200, $1.00. Re-rooted Snow- 
ball Cauliflower, selected plants, $5.00 per 1.00; 500, 
$.25 ; 90, $2.25; 200, $1.75; 100, $1.00. Dug with forks. 
List free. Parcel Post or Express. No business done on 
Sundays. 


FORD W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, New Jersey 




















Norgord To Direct TB Eradication Work 


P. NORGORD, formerly Commis- 

e sioner of Agriculture of Wiscon- 
sin, since 1915, has been appointed 
as Deputy Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets. Mr. Nor- 
gord will be charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying through New York’s 
campaign to eliminate tuberculosis in 
dairy herds of the State according to 
Commissioner Pyrke, head of the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets. The 
appointment of Mr. Norgord follows 
the resignation of Deputy Commis- 
sioner George E. Hogue. 

Commissioner Norgord is the orig- 
inator of the area-test policy of dis- 
ease control measures which was put 
into effect in Wisconsin in 1917. The 
first area work in the United States 
was started in Waukesha County, Wis. 
in October, 1917, but Barron County, in 
the same State was the first in the 
United States to complete its area test. 
(January, 1921). 

In 1918 Commissioner Norgord ar- 
ranged a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
the State of Wisconsin. Since that time 
over 40 States in the Union have en- 
tered into cooperative arrangements 
with the Federal Department. 


AMONG THE NEW YORK FRUIT 
GROWERS 


ALVAH H. PULVER 


The experiment station men at Fre- 
donia are much interested in a new 
variety of grape similar to the Con- 
cord. The plants have been under 
observation for some time, and last 
year the vines bore their first fruit. 
It is believed that the newcomer will 
prove a worthy variety. The parent 
vine was found near Westfield in a 
small vineyard. Its growth was so 
vigorous and its fruit compared so 
favorably with the ordinary Concord 
that the station authorities were called 
in for observation. Cuttings were set 
out in the Fredonia station grounds 
between rows of plants from the orig- 





Famous Holstein Cows 





Aaggie owned by Samuel Barber 
of Scottsburg, Livingston County, 
N. Y., a grade Holstein that pro- 
duced last year 25,295 pounds of 
milk containing 1,129 pounds but- 
terfat, a world’s record for grade 


cows. Mr. Barber won the cup 
donated by the Livingston County 
Trust Company for having the 
highest’ producing cow in the 
Livonia Dairy Improvement As- 
sociation. Mr. Barber’s record is 
especially noteworthy as this is his 
first year in the association, and 
his herd averages 15,000 pounds 
per head 





inal vine from Concord, Mass, on one 
side and the commercial sort on the 
other. Everything points to a most 
desirable new grape. 


Look For Short Peach Crop 


In Monroe County it is freely pre- 
dicted that the large crop of peaches 
last year which drew so heavily on the 
energy of the trees, will work against 
any big showing for the present season, 
even if most favorable weather con- 
ditions ensue throughout the season. 
However, unseasonably cool weather 
has been a rather constant factor 
through much of the spring, three 
mornings in the first half of May show- 
ing a mercury registration of below 
30 degrees, the coldest being 27. The 
orchards are so backward for this time 


of year that the damage ordinarily ip. 
flicted by this kind of weather will no 
be fully felt, especially in the fru 
district close to Lake Ontario, where 
all low temperatures are tempered. 
The peach growers seem most com 
cerned over the lack of new wood. Tregg 
were so laden last year that little new 
wood was produced, and as it is in the 
yearling branches that the blossoms ang 
fruit appear the outlook for fruit is by 
that much reduced. The older trees, 
those that received winter injury during 
the severe cold of 1917-18, cannot be 
expected to produce even an ave 
crop. In some sections, notably iq 
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Famous Holstein Cows 





May Echo Sylvia—one of the most 
famous cows of the breed, has a 
record of 152 pounds of milk in 
one day, 1,005 pounds in 7 days, 
4,196.9 pounds in 30 days, 8,220 
pounds in 60 days, 11,855 pounds 
in 90 days and 12,898 pounds in 


100 days. She is owned by A. 
C. Hardy of Brockville, Ontario 





Monroe County, there is a_ smaller 
acreage of farm land planted to peaches 
than was the case a few years ago. 
Old orchards have been cut out and 
not enough young trees have been plant 
ed to make good the decrease. What 
young orchards there are, however, 
have a good chance to bear a good yield 
this season, as the lateness of the bloom- 
ing season will act as a fair guarantee 
against harm by frost. It is possible 
that orchardists will have to contend 
with brown rot this season and orchard 
owners are being asked by the farm 
bureaus to watch for the disease. 





IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


Franklin Co.—This has been the most 
backward spring Franklin County has 
known for many years. Most of the 
farmers were very late in getting in 
their spring grains, due to the fact 
that the ground was so wet. Corn and 
potatoes were planted very late. Cows 
went out to pasture rather early but 
dairymen continued to feed in the barn. 
A good many farmers had to buy hay 
this spring as fodder ran out before 
the stock went on pasture. Very little 
farm real estate has changed hands this 
spring, much less than usual. Farm 
prices of farm products are: hay $188 
ton, butter 48 cents, oats 58 cents 3 
bushel, wheat $1.25, potatoes 75 cents, 
eggs 25 cents.—H. T. J. 

Essex Co.—Essex county has a new 
Holstein champion. John M. Dewey, 
owner of Séenic Farms and one of the 
pioneer Holstein breeders of the county 
and present owner of one of the largest 
herds in northern New ¥ork, has re 
cently made a record with one of his 
pure-bred Holsteins, Scenic Wellslatd 
Korndyke 2nd. - At the age of 5 years 
11 months 21 days, she produced in 7 
days 854 pounds milk. Four times 
during a 30 days’ test, she made better 
than 30 pounds of Butter in 7 
In 30 days she produced 128 pounds 
butter and 3,404 pounds of milk. Her 
past test record was 127 pounds mil 
This remarkable cow exceeds the m 
production record of the former county 
champion by over 100 pounds milk @ 
7 days and over 7 pounds in one day. 


I wish to say that the America® 
Agriculturist is one fine farm papét 
full of good, clean, sound reading— 
W. H. Hall, Bath, N. Y. 
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New York Farm News 
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‘New Jersey Promises Good 


Fair Season 
W. H. BULLOCK 


EW JERSEY promises to have a 

busy season of county and local 
fairs this year and reports of their 
secretaries show larger prize offerings 
and more classes in important live- 
stock, fruit and vegetable departments. 
Following is a list of fair dates already 
decided upon for the current season: 

Trenton Interstate Fair, Trenton, 
September 24-29. 

Warren County Farmers’ 
Belvidere, August 15. 

Gloucester County Pomona Grange 
Picnic, Pitman, August 15-17. 

Flemington Fair, Flemington, 
August 21-25. 

Atlantic County Fair, Egg Harbor, 
August 29-September 1. 

Cape May County Fair, Cape May 
Court House, September 6-8. 


Picnic, 


Mount Holly Fair, Mount Holly, 
September 11-15. 

Sussex County Fair, Branchville, 
September 18-21. 

Soden State Fair, Greenwich, 


September 19-22. 

Carney’s Point Fair, Carney’s Point, 
October 18-20. 

County Board of Agriculture Meet- 
ing and Exhibit, Hackensack, Decem- 
ber 13-15. 

Some of the fairs are making special 
effort this year to prevent the spread 
of bovine tuberculosis. The extension 
authorities have urged the fair man- 
agers to keep untested cattle entered 
for exhibit in a separate place; also 
to give thorough disinfection of the 
premises where live-stock is housed. 
Issuing of certificates of the tubercular 
test within 60 days of the fair dates, 
by veterinarians approved by the State 
authorities, is urged before the cattle 
entered can be shown among those 
which have had the tubercular test. 


Jersey Peaches a Week Late 

New Jersey promises a good crop of 
peaches this year despite unfavorable 
weather during the spring, according 
to James E. Klahre, Manager of the 
Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative 
Association. However, he reports the 
New Jersey crop at least a week late. 
“Growers are spraying their orchards 
under a more effective system than 
formerly” he stated, following a recent 
survey in the New Jersey peach belt. 
“The New Jersey Extension Service 
has been cooperating with peach men 
throughout the State by giving tele- 
phone and mail advice on the proper 
time to fight the fruit pest and proper 
control methods te follow. The results 
of proper spraying are very apparent 
in the orchards of Burlington, Camden 
and Cumberland counties where 75 per 
cent of the New Jersey peaches are 
produced.” 


Fighting for Forest Protection 


The fight for protection of New 
Jersey forests is gaining ground, fol- 
lowing the very severe loss from forest 
fires this spring which definitely estab- 
lished a popular sentiment for the 
move. The New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development 
has now created plans for the use of 
an appropriation, granted by the last 
legislation which gave funds for the 
employment of more wardens. Recent 
announcement by that department in- 
dicates the appointment of 29 sectional 
fire wardens which will be chosen 
under Civil Service examinations in 
early June. 





Famous Holstein Cows 














May Walker Ollie Homestead is 
the American champion butter 
Producer, having: a record of 
1,523.23 pounds butter in a year. 
She is owned by the Minnesota 
Holstein Company of Austin, Minn. 





The Improved Binder of Today 
Soon Pays for Itself By What It Saves 


Every year the old binder falls off a bit more 
in efficiency. The owner hardly realizes the 
gradual decline. Finally comes a time when 
the risk is too great. Poor cutting, faulty 
binding, clogged elevators, heavy draft, 
delays, emergency repairs, lost bushels and 
loss of temper— these are incidents of the 
harvest witha worn-out binder. 


In the meantime the new McCormick, 
Deering or Milwaukee binder goes into 
neighboring fields and surprises and pleases 
its owners in a hundred different details. 
If you haven't seen the perfected binder 


of 1923 you can’t realize what a vastly 
improved harvester it is. You will find 
it a marvel of skill and good workmanship, 
simpler, better made, easier to handle and 
ready for many years of good service. 


Harvest is the critical time when all your 
plans and labors come to a head; go at it 
with trustworthy equipment. Will your 
binder stand the test this season? If any 
doubt is in your mind, invest in the crop- 
saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
Deering dealer. Look the binder over in 
detail at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


7 OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. UncomponaTeo) 


CHICAGO. It, 





These are a few of the strong points in the construction of the 
present McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee Grain Binders: 
Better construction - Improved bearings - Lighter draft 
Outside reel support - Grain-saving floating elevator 
Durable woven straps for canvases - Improved bundle carrier 
Tongue truck for steadying and carrying loads 








twine — McCormick, Deering, In: 
in the famous “Big Ball” winding in which 6 balls do 
the work of 10 of the old style. Balls are of the old 
size but have 66% more footage. Arrange for delivery 
before harvest time. 4 


terna’ —made now 


Galeguerd. Gio herven by the use of entely Mebqade } 
em 
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McCormick, 

ing and 
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Grain Binders 




















Do You Need Help? 


HERE is a tremendous shortage of farm labor this year, worse in some sections 

than in others. If you are one of those who need help, insert an ad in the 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It is read by 
over 120,000 people. There must be at least one in all that number who would 
be attracted by your message. 




















SKINNER APPLE AND PEACH SIZER 


i i ; i d | ; 
Does Work of Five Machines. SoroP*';, cnvit'snd operate 


pensive to install and operate. 
Combines self-feeding hopper, roller grading belt, 












Built by World's 
largest manufacturers of 
packing house machinery. 

Write for detailed information 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO., Fourth St., DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 











Get Double Value | | 
For Your Money by 


Accepting one of our remarkable money- 
saving subscription bargains. e 
attractive offers are open for only a 
limited period, so order at once. Sub- 
scriptions may be new, renewal or ex- 
tension. 





Pictorial Review $1.5 All Four 
Gentlewoman 20 | O80 Year tr 
Am. Agriculturist 1.00 $1.85 
Farm & Fireside .50 ’ 





Youth’s Companion 13 Issues| Value for 
Christian Herald Only 
Am. Agriculturist $1.32 


Farm & Fireside 1 Year : 
Today’s Housewife 6 Months Yates ter 
Gentlewoman 1 Year —_~ 
Am. Agriculturist 4 Year $1.10 


43 Issues 


Farm & Fireside 1 Year Subseriotion 
' Year } 








Mail your order now for one of these bargains. 


AMERICAN AVGRICULTURIST 3. 
461 FOURTH AVE, | NEW YORK CITY 
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-EKasier than 
Whitewash 


It takes less than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wait- 
ing or straining; no clogging of sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results, costs less. 
Used for years by leading farms. 

seed or drug dealer has 
If not, order direct. Satis- 
faction, or money back. 10 Ibs. (10 gals.) AY “ on 
postage; 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered; 
gals | 35.00 delive ; 200 Ibs. (200 gals thee 4, gale. 
ered; trial paekage and booklet We 
Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. 
291 Ely Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Your hardware, paint, 
Carbola, or can get it 














BE SURE TO SEND FOR 


STRUVEN’S 





INSTRUCTIONS — FREE! 

Struven's Fish Meal supplies the necessary proteins 
ind uo is for better condition o 4q itry, hogs and 
stock "Made from fresh, whole fish finely ground 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 


114-C S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 











Killed 200 Rats 
New, Easy Way 


Dog, Ferret and Traps Failed. 
Amazing Virus Killed Them 
All. Not a Poison. 


‘writes H. 
**Seemed 


over-run with rats 
nfert of Redford, Mich. 
several hundred of them Dog, 
and Traps failed. Tried Imperial 
and was rid of them all in a short 
Have found rat skeletons, large 
all over the farm.’’ 


sr was 
QO. Ste 
to be 
Ferret 
Virus 
time 
and small, 





Rats, Mice, Gophers, 
in fact all Rodents 
greedily eat Imperial 
Virus on bait. Sets up 
burning fever Pests 
die outside, hunting 

Ai’) 6 6for water. Harmless to 
humans, poultry, pets, 
stock, etc. Endotsed by 

Farm Bureau Experts and large nationally knowa 
inatitutions every where Economical to use Large 
size trial bottle of this true virus fur Sve or 

y ‘ ’ r * 

You Can Get Yours Free 

SEND NO MONEY Write today to Imperial Lab 

oratories, Dept. 1006, Kansas City, Mo., and they will 
mail you two regular $1.00 bottles of Imperia) Virus 
(double strength Pay postman only $1.0) and a few 
cents postage when package containing regular $2.10 
quant: ity arrives. Use one yourself aad sell the other 
to a neighbor, thus getting yours free yom risk 
no money, as Imperial Laboratories are fully respon 
sible and w refund the cost om request any time 
within ® days 





RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or more a 
month will give you some highest- 
quality breeders. lnvestigate NOW 
ourplan of unequaled co-operation. 


SILVERPLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-37, Keeseville, N. Y. 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO owns, § ie. 08.2 14 
Ibs.. $1.25; 10 Ibs, $2.00. 


Pay when received, pipe and recipe sree 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO UNION, PADUCAH, KY. 


PATENT Booklet free. Highest 


a Best results, 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Promptness assured 








‘Rearing Vigorous Pullets 


| Tots poultryman has 
hanged the old say- 
| io of “Don’t count your chickens be- 
| fore they are hatched” to “Don’t count 
your pullets until they are in the laying 
house.” But to go even farther, the 
poultrymen are realizing that the sum- 
mer care of young stock is often the 
cause of the pullets going into a mid 
winter molt. A pullet that is properly 
finished should have a large frame 
carrying a surplus of flesh when it is 
put into the laying house in the fall. 
This reserve of flesh may be likened to 


the spare parts of a machine, without 
|} which no car can run very far without 
| being wrecked. A pullet in this con- 


| dition can stand up aan od illumination 
in the winter and is far less apt to 
break down with disease. The size of 
the egg will increase more rapidly and 


will soon leave the classification of 
pullets’ eggs. Such a bird has consti- 
tutional vigor which can only be ob- 


tained by proper management during 


the summer. 

| JN reviewing the successes enjoyed 
| by many of our large breeders you 
will find that none of them have any 





No Secret Systems 


| particular secret system. Rather they 
observe several broad principals and 
| combine common sense to tie them up 
to their particular conditions. The 
| object of this article will be to cover 
points of interest concerning range 


i 
management that have been proven on 
successful commercial plants. 


| In these days of high feed prices 
leveryone knows the value of culling 
|}our hens strictly, but we are only just 
| coming to realize that our culling 
should start with the young stock. 
This should be done at the time when 
| they are shifted from the brooder to 
the range. They are usually from six 
|} to ten weeks of age, depending upon 
| the season when they were hatched. 
They are easily picked out, but so many 
times they are left with the thought 
that they would catch up. While some 
of these birds do become less notice- 
able, nevertheless these are the birds 


that for some reason never do start to 
lay until spring when eggs are cheap. 
If these birds were marked you 
would also find that they were the same 
birds, that stopped laying in early 
summer. It certainly pays to put these 
under-sized, slow-developing pullets in 
with the birds that are to be sold as 
broilers. If they areenot worth includ- 
ing in this lot, it is cheaper to kill 
them than to carry them at a continual 
loss. It is better to have fewer birds 
on range under the best conditions pos- 
sible and in this way get pullets that 
are capable of making a uniform rate 
of growth. In poultry even more than 
in anything else it is the quality and 
not the quantity that pays. 
From Brooder to Range 

HERE chicks are raised in brood- 

ers the problem of transferring 
them to unheated quarters is a very im- 
portant one. When this takes place it 
depends on the time of year and the pre- 
vailing weather conditions. Under 
ordinary conditions the heat should be 
decreased gradually. From the third 
week on, the temperature is lowered so 
that when the sixth: week comes little 
if any heat is needed. When a cold 
spell comes -heat must be increased to 
| prevent crowding and piling up. Chicks 
should be without heat in their brood- 
| ers for a week before being transferred. 
Make the transfer on a bright warm 
day, preferably in the morning so that 
the birds may become accustomed to 
| their new quarters before night. 
The house in which the birds are 
| Bitton must conform with several con- 





ditions if a vigorous growth is to be 
maintained. Perhaps the most import- 
ant feature is to avoid overcrowding. 
When the birds are put out weighing 
a pound the house does not seem too 
full, but as their size dowbles and trebles 
the house often becomes too crowded. 
Towards the end of the season 75 birds 
are enough for a six by eight-foot 
colony house. There should be plenty 
of perch room and every effort should 
be made to get them off the floor as 
soon as possible. 

Summer time ghould be a vacation 
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By CRAIG SANFORD 


The Factor That Determines Winter Egg Yield 


time for the pullets. 

hey should have 
every opportunity to enjoy the fresh 
air. Ventilation is more necessary in 
the case of poultry than other farm 
animals since a large amount of mois- 
ture is carried out by the breath. The 
arrangement of the house should be 
made with this in mind. Some breeders 
have the entire four sides of the upper 
part of the house in curtains. These 
are removed in the summer. The perch- 
es are started quite low and are gradu- 
ally raised as the season advances. If 
the houses are faced towards the south 
they are automatically drying and dis- 


infecting themselves throughout the 
day. ‘ 
Since sunlight is the very cheapest 


disinfectant that we have, it certainly 
ought to be used. It is not necessary 
to have a deep litter in a colony house. 


There should, however, be enough to 
cover the floor. The remaining step in 
sanitation, is to paint the perches with 


a heavy coal tar product such as car- 
bolineum. This should be done before 
the birds are placed in the house. This 
is a very effective remedy for red mites, 
a blood sucking insect that invade the 
birds at night and after filling them- 
selves up with blood, retire into cracks 
around the perches. 

We now come to the question of the 
range itself. There should be an 
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We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, painted or galvanized 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
ete., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose 
Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts, Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












































abundance of green succulent food. It 
is not enough to give them fhe run of 
a packed ground that has some dried | 
grass. Alfalfa or red clover make the | 
best range cover but any orchard or 
pasture will be satisfactory. The range 
should be large enough to provide | 
plenty of exercise. It is really sur- 
prising to compare the difference be- | 
tween two lots of birds, one of which 
has been on range ten days longer | 
than the other. There is some element | 
that they get that we have been un- 
able to substitute when birds are not | 
on the ground. 

Water—An All Important Factor 
ATER is an all important factor in 
chick growth during the summer. 

It should always be available and placed 
in the shade where it will keep cool. 
The birds also need some protection 
from the mid-day sun. If there is no 
natural shade from trees or bushes a 
few rows of field corn will serve the 
purpose. 

Dry mash should be supplied in hop- 
pers that will protect it from the 
weather. A good standard growing 
mash consists of 200 pounds wheat 
bran, 100 pounds each of corn meal, 
wheat middlings, heavy ground oats, 
and either meat scrap or some dried 
milk product. 

Finally comes the finishing off of 
the pullets. It must be remembered 
that grain is fed to keep up the body 
weight and that mash is the feed that | 
gives the eggs. A bird that does not | 
keep up its body weight will go out of | 
production until it has built up its 
weight again. For this reason pullets 
should not be pushed into production, 
but rather fed so that when they start 
laying they have a surplus of flesh that 


will help to carry them through the 
winter. 
This is best done by cutting out 


the mash from the birds on range for 
five or six weeks prior to the time they 
are put in the laying house. This will 
build up their bodies and retard their 
sexual development. Grain is _ fed 
three times daily during this period 
giving them all they will clean up. 
Some breeders merely take all the high 
protein feeds out of the mash instead 
of taking the mash away entirely. 


. Keep the Birds Growing 


ON’T let the birds stay out in the 

trees too late in the fall. At this 
time a cold snap often comes accom- 
panied with dampness and the birds are 
brought into the houses with colds. If 
this happens all the benefit of proper 
management during the summer is lost 
and the birds never seem to entirely 
come around again until quite late in 
the year. 

It is good to keep in mind a standard 
rate of growth and to check up on your 
birds as you go along to see if they 

(Continued on page 498) 











Write your nearest office 








GLOBE Silo 


cheapest per ton capacity 





Mere silage can be 
stored in a GLOBE 
Silo with the patented 
GLOBE extension roof, 
per diameter and height, 
than any other similar 
size silo. Adjustable door- 
frames and patent lock- 
ing doors that prevent 
spoilage, door fasteners 
that become rungs of the 
ladder, adjustable hoops 
that correct swelling or 
shrinking, are exclusive 
features only found in 
GLOBE Silo 

Only carefully inspected 
Canadian spruce and 
Oregon fir are used. Metal 


and malle- 


parts are made of finest steel 
service is 


able iron Rugged, perfect 
assured in a GLOBE Silo 


Prices: $3.00 per ton capacity up, ac- 
cording to size. Write TO-DAY for cata- 
log and agency proposition 








GLOBE SILO CO., Box 105, Unadilla, N. Y. 


AD A 4 
Trustworthy 


You can trust your green corn to a 
Unadilla Silo. It'll keep fresh and 
succulent because the Unadilla is air 
and water-tight and frost repellent. 
You can trust your boy or girl up and 
down its wide, safe, handy and ever- 
ready door-front ladder. You can trust 
your man to tighten its hoops—it's easy. 
One placeto 
do it—from the 
door-front lad- 
der. 
Choosethe 
Unadilla—it's 
worth trusting. 
Send forour big 
1923 catalog 
UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
Box B 
Unadilla, N.Y. 
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Is your own horse afflicted? 
HEAVES Use 2 large cans. Cost $2.50 
‘oney back if not satisfactory 
ONE can at rie often sufficient. In powder form. 


sige NEWTON'S 


‘ PED a veterinary’s compound for 
S ea Horses, Cattle and 
a Heaves, Coughs, Distempet, 


















Indigestion. W = ext — 

Conditioner. Ra ealer 

30 years’ sale by parcel pos 

THE NEWTON REMEDY. co., Telede, Ohie 
onal icant 
Five pounds chewing $1.75; te@ 
LEAF TOBACCO, 33:2! '25 spss 
9 smoking $t ; tem, $2. wee 


$3.50. Pipe and Recipe Free. Send no movey, pay when re ws. 
UNITED TOBACCO GROWERS mavrie.o, = 


When wr writing to advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 
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The Home of His Fathers 


(Continued from page 486) 


ambitious to develop an estate and to 

y at farming for some months in 
summer. The place seemed to him to be 
the one above all others for his purpose. 
He might raze the old house and avail 
himself of the noble setting of trees 
to lend dignity to the new home. Or 
perhaps it would be better to make it 
into a cottage for the superintendent 
while he built himself a great, pillared, 
far flung secluded mansion further 
back from the road. That wheat field 
and pasture could easily be converted 
into the most attractive golf course 
in that part of the State. In summer 
a swift motor could bring him down 
from his city, offices in an hour and it 
would be fine to have his less fortunate 
friends down for week ends of country 
pleasures. It made a _ wonderfully 
pleasant dream and he thrilled a little 
when he thought of his beautiful wife 
and how her color would come and her 
eyes shine when he told her of his 
plans. It would be a bit of lover-like 
chivalry to present her with the deed. 
Yes, it was all settled—all but a few 
formalities. 


Counted Chicks too Soon 


So he walked briskly to the house 
with the pleasant feeling of satisfaction 
of one who is a bearer of pleasant 
tidings, found the owner busy with some 
farm task, greeted him pleasantly with 
assurance and said: “I have decided 
to buy this farm.” The old man, a 
little mystified—not fully comprehend- 
ing perhaps just what was meant, 
replied: “Thank you, but I do not care 
to sell.” And again the stranger spoke 
—soothingly as one who talks to a well- 
meaning, unreasonable child. “Oh 
well, maybe you think you don’t, but 
I am sure I can make it worth your 
while. There are plenty of other farms 
just as good. I am willing to pay you 
for the land and location and view. I 
don’t think we will have any @ifficulty 
in getting together.” And again the 
old man answered, this time with a new 
note in his voice: “But I have just 
told you that I couldn’t think of such 
a thing. This farm is worth more to 
me than to anybody else.” 

Then the Man of Large Affairs who 
was not accustomed to be denied, began 
to be impatient that the farmer should 
be such a skin-flint and drive his ad- 
vantage so hard and he said: “Well 
maybe you think so—but my time is 
money. I didn’t come here to stand all 
day and match pennies and dicker over 
a thousand or two dollars, more or less. 
Set any price in reason—anything that 
seems right to you. My lawyer will 
take care of all details and make you 
no trouble. Just name a price. There 
will be a great deal to do here and I 
want to get started.” Then the old 
man flamed into sudden anger and 
cried out in stern rebuke. “Sir, what 
do you mean? Can’t I make you un- 
derstand that neither you nor any 
other man has money enough to buy 
the land that my fathers cleared and 
the spot where they lie buried? Don’t 
you know that I am going to die in 
that corner room there where I was 
born?” 


A Philosophy He Could Not Fathom 


So at last the great man understood 
and turned on his heel and muttered 
“Fool” and strode back to the car. He 
spoke a word to the waiting chauffeur 
who touched his cap in reply. Then 
the great, gleaming car leaped into 
pulsing life at the touch of the throttle 
and went sweeping swiftly on its arro- 
gant way along the smooth ribbon 
curving between the pleasant fields. 
But the rider within saw not the sweet 
Summer landscape that lay about him 
but sat questioning and debating and 
communing with himself concerning 
this strange Farmer-man whose ideals 
and viewpoint and philosophy he could 
never hopé to understand. 

So the story ends—almost before it 
begins. More and more as I have 
thought upon it, I have come to have 
a very great admiration for the old 
man who dwelt by the side of the lake. 
_ Of one thing I am sure—that there 
is nothing more needed in our Ameri- 
can farm life than a greater sense of 
the value of permanency. We ought 
to go about our work, not only as if we 
were farming a farm but also with the 
feeling that we are founding a dynasty. 


As a matter of fact, every generation 
ought to stand on the shoulders of the 
generation gone before. If we are ever 
to develop a fine, gracious, cultured 
farm type of civilization, we must also 
develop some reserve capital—modest 
wealth, if you will. When we shall 
come to have a more general farm tra- 
dition\that the boy shall take up the 
father’s task just where he laid it 
down then we shall have a race of 
landowners and farmers which will 
represent the fine flower of American 
life. . 

Something is wrong—ideals are false 

-when we still have great numbers of 
farmers who farm, looking back and 
whose secret or open ambition is merely 
to make money enough to permit them 
to “retire and move. to town.” Very 
often the man who has thus realized 
his hope is a most pathetic figure. His 
old occupation is gone and there is 
nothing else to take its place. He has 
never learned the pleasures of study 
or the companionship of noble books 
and very often his days are long and 
empty. 

Often I have read those sonorous 
chapters in the Book of Chronicles 
which sketch the outline story of the 
long, long dynasty of the Kings of 
Judah. You will remember there that 
one unvaried, selfsame phrase repeated 
again and again and again—repeated 
concerning almost every Hebrew King: 
“And he slept with his fathers and his 
son reigned in his stead.” When we 
shall sleep with our fathers, as some 
day all of us must, God grant that 
there be not lacking, if not a son, then 
at least, one who loves us, to reign in 
our stead. 


Holsteins—Why They Lead 


(Continued from page 483) 


milk. An interesting fact may be noted 
that a great many Guernsey and Jersey 
breeders retain a few Holstein cows as 
nurse cows for their calves because 
young calves cannot digest very rich 
milk. The milk from no other breed 
so closely resembles human milk as 
does that from the Holstein cow. Many 
leading physicians agree that Hol- 
stein miik is the best to feed infants 
that have to be raised on the bottle and 
for the growing children and _ sick 
people. Dr. E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, one of our fore- 


most authorities on human nutrition, | 


makes this statement: “Milk is our 
greatest protective food, and its use 
must be increased rather than dimin- 
ished. No family has the right to pur- 
chase any meat until each member has 
at least a pint of milk daily. Milk is 
just as necessary for the maintenance 
of health in the adult as in the young.” 
Dr. Rotch of Harvard University, a 
well known authority on pediatrics, 
says: “The Holstein-Friesean cow rep- 
resents the most perfect milking animal 
known, having every characteristic of 
a cow suitable for an infant’s milk 
supply.” 

Many individuals like good rich 
cream for cereals and dessert. How- 
ever, this is a luxury and may be com- 
pared with any product which is used 
as a luxury. Milk having no more fat 
than does Holstein milk is much more 
digestible since the size of the fat 
globules permits much quicker and 
much more thorough emulsifying in 
the digestive tract. Holstein milk is 
more palatable over a long time since 
the fat in milk very often becomes 
offensive to a sick person who has to 
drink it because of their inability to 
digest more concentrated food. 

The future of America in the form 
of our children is a vital factor and 


since the Holstein cow produces the | 
one thing which is most essential to | 
the development and growth of these | 
children there is little doubt but that | 
she is destined to develop and progress | 


individually and as a breed. The other 
factor which is of as much importance 
in the future of the breed is that, for 
the average farmer under average con- 
ditions, there is more profit in the Hol- 
stein cow due to the fact that she is 
the greatest milk producer of the dairy 
breeds. I see no limit to the growth 
and development of the Holstein breed 
so long as we select carefully and breed 
intelligently. 
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Save Time~Get Meco Bl: ~ Ese Tonia 


A De Laval Milker Will Pay for 
Itself While You Are Using It 


tion of the De Laval Milker usually 
increases milk production, and you 
have another reason for owning 
a De Laval. This increase varies, 
of course; but many De Laval 
owners state that it has increased 
their yield of milk ten per cent, 
and a few who have kept careful 
records have said it has increased 


If you are milking ten or more 
cows, you can’t afford to be with- 
out a De Laval Milker. You can 
buy one on such easy terms that it 
will pay for itself by the time the 
last installment of the payment 
becomes due. 

Figure what it will mean to do 
your milking in at least one-half 
the time you now do it. It may their production as high as twenty 
mean the saving of one or more per cent, with the same cows and 
men; it may mean extra hours in’ care. The extra milk thus ob- 
the field; it may mean that only tained by many De Laval owners 
one man need stop for milking, has helped materially in paying for 
where all must help now; it may _ their milker. 


by young boys or older men who Add to this the fact that it is 
are not able to milk many cows by possible fe produce a higher qual- 
“hand com. ob aie p ttt ceili! a | of milk, which often commands 
De Laval "just as well as any one; , Ore money, and you have an- 
: oe v Sg 2?) «(Other reason for owning a De 
it may mean that the women folks Laval 
won't have to help with the milk- ; 
ingg and it may mean that twice Why not join the army of satis- 
as many cows can be handled with fied De Laval Milker users—there 
the same help. Any one of these are now, over 10,000 in use—espe- 
advantages alone may easily pay cially when you can buy a De 
for a De Laval in a year’s time— Laval on such easy terms that it 
they have done so for many. will pay for itself? See your De 
Consider also that the regular Laval Agent or write for full in- 
and stimulating, yet soothing, ac- formation. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 6 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


‘Sooner or later you will use & 


De Laval 














ROSS Ensilage 


Ross has built silo filling equipment of the very highest quality for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. The name is a guarantee of absolute 
dependability. You can safely rely on the Ross. 

If you are going to need an Ensilage Cutter this apparatus, adjustable bearings, and the positive 
year, write at once for acts regarding the i ustment. 
Ross Line for 1923. Find out why the exclusive Get all the facts regarding the i, 
Ross features positively insure baer my — you low-speed, —— ape yb a No 
boi ler pinto elec blower and cutting have. Our prices will interest you. Wee today. 
E. W. ROSS ®siace cure CO., Dept. 220 Springfield, Ohio 


Successors to The E. W. Ross Co., Est. 1850 
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Setistaition * YOUR HORSES NEED A TONIC / 


Flemings Tonic Heave Powders 
For 25 years the best alterative blood purifier and gen- 


Fua< eral conditioner for horses as well as an unexcelled rem- 
edy for heaves. Easy to give; full directions with each box, 

$1.00 Per Package (40 Powders) Postpaid 
FLEMING BROTHERS umon'Frick vans “amen 
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ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- | - 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper " 
armen diigg A coh Bee Ma co EGGS AND POULTRY 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach the —— er ee ar : Ge 
buyer nbroken, nor can they guarantee the , ~* ro OF JERSEY BLAC : ge 
bat eggs Ne shall «x tue reader y prize winning erel, a Sber- 
aa bon . » shall continue to ¢X- | brooke Fair. If interested, write COLLIN- 
: st care in allowing poultry | naLe FARM, Greensboro Bend, Vt 
al " ers to use this paper, but 
our i ibility must end with that --——— 
JERSEY BLACK ee Large birds, yel SWINE 
low k dant riginator Eges, | —_ 
also 6 to 12 week old chick Write for | REGISTERED 0. I. C.'S — Service boars, 
aie r al pr Stamp appreciated bred gilts, spring pigs; priced to sell Satis- 
SUNFLOWER , PO L TRY YARDS, Box A faction guaranteed GEO. N. RUPRACHT, 
Oceanport, N. Mallory, N. Y 
CHIC KS—White W ttes:; S. C. White | — = ae siete’ ae va 
Legborn Pure . ae 00st ao PIGS! PIGS! PIGS! — The best registered 
suaranteed. Can mak , . not Chester White, 8 weeks old. Satisfaction guar- 
! eer in ake immediate shipment on . 10 t . id *LARENCE BEY 
Legho Wyandottes $1 Leghorns $10 per | anteed, | _ a he a prepa: CLARENCE _— 
hundre ULSH POULTRY FARM, Port | “*#tisston, Unio 
Seovareu Pa :™ Se eee ae wea 
$e FOR SALE—Registered Chester White Pigs 
BABY CHICKS Order from this ad. | ‘“Boyers’’ an Prin — Big Bone , blood lines. 
jroilers, $8 per 100; S. C. White Leghorns, | WESLEY M. JAMERSON, Pulaski, Y 
$10 $13; R. I. Reds, $13 Live ar- | \ > amg = 
rival guaranteed Delivered free FAIR- | FOR SALE—Registered Chester White swine. 
V IE W POULTRY FARM, R. D Millers- Write your wants J. A. BOAK & SONS, R 
town, Pa | D. 4, New Castle, Pa 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1.25 per 15; $3.50 per 50; $6 per 
hundred, postpaid White Pekin Duck Eggs, CATTLE 
$1.50 per 11, postpaid JOS. G. KENNEL, _ - - -_— 
Atglen Pa TWO REGISTERED GUERNSEY Bull Calves, 
- - : three weeks old, fine individuals, popular May 
BARRON WHITE LEGHORNS 303 -egg Rose breeding Price, $25 each Order direct 
strair Chick 2 150 per 100 Immediate from this ad Satisfaction guarante ed. SUN- 
delivery Pulle Not a hatchery NYSIDE FARM, Union Springs, N 
MAPLE ACRES ‘F AR M, Tiffin, O —— 
= — FOR SALE—Milking Shorthorn Bull Calves, 
RING-NECK PHEASANT EGGS 7 per to eight mont? Berkshire pigs, six 
15 Post paid JOHN LEWIS, Okolona, Oh weeks olk J. E. BEEDLE, Brockport, N. Y¥ 
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| 32 ACRES BELOW NORRSSTOWN Large 
— — meadow, orchard, barn, outbuildings, all kinds 
| farm implements, hot and cold water in house; 
;} $9,000. P. O. Box 496, Norristown, Ps 
DOGS AND PET STOCK ae 
; a et FARM WANTED—Wanted to hear from 
"itn, ; me © > | er of farm or good land for sale, for falj 
ENGLISH AND WELSH SHEPHERDS, | °¥?¢T 0 89 Be 
30 generations, breeding from proven Sires delivery. L. JONES, Box 991, Olney, Ill. 
and Dams from natural herders, 4 months old | —= 
pups working with old dogs Order early. | 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, ee Be | BEES 
FARM DOG—English Shepherds; pups and | HONRY, finest quality clover, 5 Ibs., $1.10; 
drivers. Natural instinct to handle cattle 10 Ibs., $2; buckwheat $1 and $1 75; post: 
Credit given if requested. Nine litters ready paid. M. BALLARD, Roxbury, N. Y 
now ’, W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N 
FOR SALE—Two Shepherd pups, females 


four (4) months old. Cheap Will drive now. 
DAVID WOOD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 








TURKEYS 


EGGS—mammoth bronze, 
bon red, Narragansett, white holland. 
reasons why we have the greatest bargain for 
you. Write WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point. 
Ohio 
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( SABBAGE, CELERY Ready for field, 
$1.25 per 1,000; beet, onion, lettuce, strong 
ow $1 per 1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 
1,000; cauliflower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 
1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, | 
Pa. 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Yellow 
Jersey, Gold Skin, Big Leaf, Up River, Red | 
Nansemond At $1.50 per 1,000 Cc. E 
BROWN, Bridgeville, Del 


HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117-$190, 
traveling or stationary, write MR. OZMENT, 


























258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGE NTS W ANTE D- —Age nts make a dol 
lar an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch 
for instant mending leaks in all utensils, 
Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO, 
Dept. 210, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 
DODD *& STRU THE RS’ copper cable light- 
ning rod; 1,700 feet and fixtures at agents’ 


wholesale price. BOX 166, Mariaville, N 





Cabbage and Tomato Plants; 
1,000—$2; 500—$1.25. 
Franklin, Va 


~~ MILLIONS of | 
all leading varieties 
Postpaid, J. H. SCOTT, 


EXTENSION LADDERS, 23c ft.;: three-leg 
fruit ladders, 30c ft. Freight paid. A. 
FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 











_ «CATTLE BREEDERS 


Every man who milks cows for a living, knows that Hardiness is @ 


necessary characteristic of a Rood dairy cow. 


HARDINESS IN HOLSTEINS MEANS — 
The ability to do well for the general farmer, as well as for the 


commercial dairyman. 


The abil'ty to readily adapt themselves to any climate and to 
profitably turn available farm feed into milk and butter- fat. 


The ability to reproduce :egularly -- without special care cr at- 
tention -- making possible more rapid herd increa es. 


Let Us Tell You About Holsteins 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIL. 





HOLSTEINS 





FOR SALE 
GUERNSEYS——HOLSTEINS 


Otsego Co. has 820 herds of cattle 
tuberculin tested and under Federal 
supervision, from which we purchase 
our supply. 

We endeavor to have on hand 50 head 
of high-grade, high-producing cattle. 


Hindsdale Farm, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


Sons of 
DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 


FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., 








Owner 








HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head of the 


ress 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Fresh cows and springers, finest 


quality to select from 


A. F. SAUNDERS, 


HOLSTEINS 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females. 
Well bred, “ey high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 
Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention. 
Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 





HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES $15 
registered bull and heifer calves, $25 up; registered 
for service, and cows Address 


POT FARM, TULLY, N. Y. 


Live Stock Offerings 


either for sale or purchase. 
be reached through a 
Classified advertisements in the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST bring sub- 
stantial results from both near and far. 


each ; 
bulls ready 





Can best | 
live medium. | 





SWINE BREEDERS 





PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire cross, Berkshire and Yorkshire 
, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.00 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, 
) each. 
Duroc and Berkshire cross. 
weeks old, $7.10 each. 
Pure Bred Yorkshires, 6 to 8 weeks old, $8.00 each. All 
pigs bred from Big Type stock; each feeders; fast growers 
and O. K. in every way. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. 


K. H. SPOONER, WALTHAM, MASS. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free 


Fine feeders, 8 to 10 








HARPEN DING Box 1 DUNDEE, N.Y. 
Big Type Polatids (°°). 93 ie 


G. S. HALL. FARMDALE., “OHIO. 


Write me 





prices. 
‘Six | wee -oks old, 


0.1. (C. and CHESTER WHITE PIGS $3s"A32 


OAKS DAIRY FA FARM. WYALUSIN 3, PA PA. 


REGISTERED 0. | 0.1.¢. a 


Post Your 


Farm 


and KeepTrespassers Off 


We have printed on 
linen lined board trespass 
notices that comply in all 
respects to the new law 
of New York State. We 
unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their 
farms. We have a large 
supply of these notices 
and will send one dozen 
to any subscriber for 60 
cents. Larger quantities 
at same rate. Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 


D CHESTER WHITE pros, 
PrP. ROGERS, WAYVILLE NT 
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CHICKS for June and July Delivery 


Our 1%h Season product good qroas 
chicks from ears laying = — 
White and Brown Leg per 100 
Buff and Black ge "Earsed 
and White Rocks, $12 43 Eeconse. Black 
Minorcas, $11.50 per ribo. W hite Wyandottes, 
Reds, poy. Mixed. $8.50 per 100. 
e guarantee %% live de- 


— £10 pe 


Order direct from this 
livery. Catalogue free. 
20th CENTURY HATCHERY 


Box F New Washington, Ohiec 


CHICKS WITH PEP 
Big Reduction for June and July 
A) _ ively, <4 rous chix from our Bred-to- 


ition hens, will y =o in 
= and July. Mixed 





Leghorns and 

ocks, Reds, Anconas, Minorcas, White 
Wyandottes, 13¢; Seqnae and Silver 
Wyandottes, I5c. Safe delivery. Postpaid. 


Mlustrated Catalog Free 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box A, 


BABY CHICKS 


We ship anywhere and pay parcel post 
charges and guarantee 95% safe arrival. 
Barred White and Buff Rocks, R. I. 
Reds; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns; 
White Wyandottes; Black Minorcas; 
Anconas; White and Bof Orpingtons; 
Mixed (odds and ends). Write to-day 
for prices. Prompt deliveries. 


E. P. GRAY, Box 90, Savona, N. Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched from strong and vigorous 
northern raised flocks of English 
White Leghorns and Anconas bred 
for high egg production. We guar- 
antee 100% live chicks on arrival. 
Postage PAID. ces reasonable. 
Instructive Catalog and prices free on request. 


QUALITY HATCHERY, Box B, Zeeland, Mich. 


Chicks -Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND BE SATISFIED 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 
at these Rock 


Order June Chicks Now Socene’rsices 


25 Chicks 650 Chicks 100 Chicks 


HOLGATE, OHIO 














S.C. W. horns... wy $5.00 $10.00 
Barred Roc an 7.00 14.00 
§ eee <00 7.00 14.00 


500 chicks one-half cent per chick less. Every chick 

guaranteed from healthy, vigorous free range stock. 
Post paid. Safe delivery guaran 
BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM 

£. C. BROWN, Prop. SERGEANTSVILLE, N. J. 








BABY CHICKS 

S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 13c each 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, 12c each 
S. C. White Leghorns, . 10c each 


Chicks 
Mixed or Off Color, . . 8c each 


These chicks are all hatched from free range stock. Safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet free. 
Chicks at the above prices will be delivered June and July. 


W.A. LAUVER, MCcALISTERVILLE, PA., R. No.2 


BABY CHICKS 





Hatched by the best system of 
Incubation, from high class 
bred-to-lay stock. Barred and 





Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, l4c. ‘each; White 
Vyandottes, 16c. each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 1%c. each; 
broilers, 8c. each. Pekin Ducklings, 30c.each. Safe delivery 


gusranteed by prepaid parcel post 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM 


NUNDA, N. ¥. 





BABY CHICKS wteone. “husky.” fiveabie 


Chicks. High quality, “1 in price. 
Bar Ros cks, $14: Reds, $16; Barron White Leghorns, 
horns, $18; Anconas, $21, Assorted, 
ull count, 


Poultry Plant, Frenchtown, N. J., R.1 


TIFFANY’S 75808, cx 


Silver Laced Wyandottes, White and Barred Rocks 
and 8.C. R. 1. Reds 


He 4 Prepaid. 
Hummer's 





Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B. No. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Barron S. C. W. Leghorns, Barred Rocks, and R. I. Reds, 
15 cents each and up. Hatches every week. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue free. 

C. M. LORGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtows, Pa. 


TOM BARRON S. C. | W. LEGHORN 


an” avin ee BEST LAY: BABY CHICKS. 
M. HAMMOND, NCORTLAND. N. Y. 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 


8. C. W. Leghorns —peetote, Extra fine large June Chicks $15. 


Free delivery and sa’ 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN § FARM, CLYDE, NEW YORK 














Land and Water Fowl, Chickens, 

Free Catalog + Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Rab- 
bits, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock and Eggs. 

_— STOCK FARM, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





D ! Pekin and pose w Ducklings from selected 
ra properly mated limited supply 
WAYNE puck et wi now for Uy ten Saivers. y 


HATCHERY, Clyde, 





Don’t Throw Money Away 


Financial, Investment and Service Items 


Financial Department:—I would like to 
have information concerning the Bugenia Oil 
and Gas Company of which they are selling 
stocks in this section for $100?—J. L. H., 
Pennsylvania. 

This particular stock is quoted 10 
cents bid and 20 cents asked. That may 
give you a line on what the market 
thinks. We think it is a reckless throw- 
ing away of money to buy shares in 
this or any other oil promotion. 

* * ~ 

Financlal Department :—Would you kindly 
investigate the Isoline Coal Company and let 
me know What to do? I invested $600 in the 
Minnessee Coal Company. (Letter attached) 
—A. H., Pennsylvania. 

We think you would do well to charge 
your $600 to experience rather than to 
put any more money into a speculative 
venture of this kind. 


BUY SOMETHING THAT HAS A 
MARKET 


Financial Department:—The Home Corre- 
spondence Schoo! of Springfield, Mass. are éell- 
ing a new 7 per cent sinking fund 


issue 7 
preferred stock at $25 a share. Are they good 


and safe investment to turn called Victory 
Loan bonds into, or would Pennsylvania R. R. 
selling at 47 be safer? Also kindly tell me 
what you think of the Eugene Christian 
Vitamin Food Company 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, and the Parry Oil Company 
stock of Texas at $1.50 per share?—G. K. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

Probably the Pennsylvania stock is 
the best of the investments you name, 
but even that is not suitable as a sub- 
stitute for a Victory loan. Certainly 
our earnest advice is to avoid all oil 
stocks. At the best they are gambles 
and at the worst plain swindles. Also 
it is impossible to appraise preferred 
stock of a correspondence school or a 
food company without an analysis of 
earnings over a period of years which 
are not available to us. It is our 
opinion that your best course would 
be to reinvest in another Government 
bond. Assuming you will not take this 
advice because it is too conservative, 
Wwe can recommend as a sound invest- 
ment the preferred stock of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, which sells 
about 107%, pays $7 a year in divi- 
dends and so yields about 6.4 per cent. 
There is a good market for this stock, 
so that if at any time you need to use 
your money you can always get it. Ex- 
cept for the Penn#¥lvania issue that is 
true of none of the stocks you speak of, 

«a & 

Financial Degeatnens :—As a policy holder 
of the Continental Life Insurance Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. I have the option on 
fifteen shares. of their capital stock at $20 
per share. .The company claims an actual 
book -value of $24 per share for the stock 
at the present time. Do you consider the 
purchase of these shares of stock a safe in- 
vestment ?—G. J. K., Maryland. 

Undoubtedly stock in the Continental 
Life Insurance has investment merit, 
but there is not a particularly good 
market for it. Recent quotations were 
$19 bid, offered at $22. The par value 
is $10. Dividends last year were at 
the rate of 12 per cent with 5 per cent 
extra or expressed in dollars, $1.75. 
This is about 6 per cent on your in- 
vestment if you paid $20 per share. 


SELLING A PATENT BY MAIL 


“The first principle of successful sell- 
ing by mail is a thorough knowledge of 
the product on the part of the sales 
correspondent. And so the best person 
to sell a new idea is the inventor who 
knows all about the good features of 
the invention,” advises the Business 
Consultation Bureau of La Salle Exten- 
sion University. In the words of a 
well-known patent attorney, “To set 
forth properly an invention to a manu- 
facturer or a puchaser, it is essential 
to show: 

1. Its advantages over well-known 
devices in the art to which it appertains. 

2. Its cost, based if possible upon 
experience or taken from quotations 
given by reasonable parties for its pro- 
duction by the dozen, hundred, gross, 
or thousand, as the case may be. 


3. The profits to manufacturers, - 


wholesalers, and retailers. 

4. The market to be supplied. This 
is determined in accordence with the 
nature of the invention, whether it is an 
invention useful to both sexes or to 


| children alone.” 


The next step is to prepare a list of 


manufacturers and men interested in 
the industry within the scope of which 
the invention falls, and send these 
people a preliminary letter, to be fol- 
lowed by correspondence in accordance 
with the interest evoked. 





A SMALL MATTER ADJUSTED 


One subscriber wrote “thank you for 
attending to so small a matter,” but we 
replied that no matter was too small to 
deserve our attention. After all, one 
dollar is sometimes as hard to get back 
as a hundred—but it is just as annoying 
to lose a small amount as a large one. 

This time it was a mail-order house 
which had tangled its affairs badly. 
refund check was sent—and the bank 
returned it as worthless. For a while 
it seemed as awn there could be no 
redress for Mr. H. W. of New York, 
whose claim it was “that we were han- 
dling. However, we found that another 
firm had taken over the liabilities of 
the defunct concern, and upon return- 
ing the old check, we received a money 
order for $3.95 in full settlement. 

“T shall be glad to say all the good 
things I can for the Service Bureau” 
wrote Mr. W. in acknowledging the 
money. 


REASONABLY GOOD 


Financial Department:—Would you kindly 
state financial soundness of the Farmers Fund, 
Inc. of Rochester, N. Y. Is it a safe venture 
to loan them a few*hundred dollars of a 
farmers hard earned dollars? They pay 5 
per cent.—A. H. W., Binghamton, N. Y. 

We think this is a good investment 
for a farmer. 

* * 


Financial Department :—Can you tell me if 
the bonds of the North American Edison are 
a safe investment? Also can you tell me 
where the company is located?—Mrs. D. W. 
H., New York. 

North American Edison 6 per cent 
bonds due 1952 are reasonably good 
investments. They-are secured by de- 
posit of stock of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, and of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of St. Louis. We see no reason 
why you should not buy them. 


ONLY FOR THE MAN WHO CAN 
RISK 


Financial Department :—Would you advise 
me if the General Mortgage Financing Corpora- 
tion is a safe investment?—(C. S. 8., New 
York. 

We do not recommend stock in any 
finance corporation for investors unable 
to take risks. 


CLERKS ARE SOMETIMES 
CARELESS 


One of the smaller mail-order houses 
had difficulty with their shipping de- 
partment, and as a result a returned 
package was not credited by the receiv- 
ing clerk. Mrs. M. A. T. of New York, 
who reported the case to us, was anxi- 
ous to get her money back, and could 
seem to get no satisfaction from the 
firm. However, when the Service Bu- 
reau called the attention of the man- 
ager to the difficulty, a check for $3.79 
in full payment was immediately forth- 
coming. 


“CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
OIL” DEAD 


Financial Department:—Can you inform 
me about the Canadian and American Oil 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y¥.—(G. D. R., New 
York. 

As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain this oil company has been dead for 
four or five years. 


RAILROAD HAS RIGHT 


Many years ago a railroad was sold the 
right to cross a person’s land. The railroad 
is not now in use. Can the owner of the ad- 
joining land build a fence across the railroad 
to keep his cattle from going through as the 
railroad does not maintain fences along the 
side of it?—(A. L. L, New York. 

Even though the railroad is not be- 
ing used, the adjoining owners have 
no right to build a fence across it. By 
filing a petition in the usual manner 
adjoining owners may be able to com- 
pel the railroad to build and. maintain 
a fence along the side of its road. 
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ANTHONY H. MOSS, Morris Plains, New Jersey 


30,000 Chicks weekly 


for June, July and August 


Hatched by experts with 13 years’ ex- 
perience in one of the largest, finest and 
best equipped hatcheries in the State. 
80 per cent of our March, April and May 
orders were from old customers, and or- 
ders for thousands of Chicks were refused 
owing to insufficient incubator capacity. 
Order June, July and August Chicks 
early, at these rock-bottom prices: 


8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns.......... 10¢ 4 
Barred ks 12e 
C. R. I. Reds and 8. C. Black Minorcas.i4e sock 

R C. White Wyandottes.........cscsceeees 4c oe 

Broiler Chicks (Heavy Breeds) .......+++++ 

Broiler Chicks (Light Breeds) ........++.- 8e Sach 
Lots of 500....... % cent per chick less 
Lots of 1000...... 1 cent per chick less 

100 per cent live delivery grprentess. Prepaid to 
your door. $1.00 will book your order. 


FINE CATALOG FREE 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY - Richfield, Pa. 
Members 1 had C. Association 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching Soe a i the week and ev 
hour in the We are the world’s 
largest ae, 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Twelve popular breeds of best thorobred 
stock obtainable, moderately priced; J 
QUALITY chicks from heavy laying stock 

at small additional cost. 

We deliver by parcel post anywhere Bast 
of the Rockies and guarantee 95% e 
arrival. 

Write Nearest Assen To-day, fer 
Catalog—F REE 
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THE SMITH STAN DARD ase 


Boston, Sg Dept. 67 
Philadeiph Ph 
Cleveland, age caseos's 
* Chieago, itl., Dept 





427 Se. Dea 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 








Flemington Famous Chicks! 


We are going to offer as A SPECIAL! 25,000 
Day-Olds, from our selected matings, for 
June Delivery 


Per 100 Per Per 3 
S.C. W. Leghorns.. $10.50 $5.50 $3.00 
Barred Rocks....... 15.00 8.00 4.50 
Pes Se Waa cocconass 16.00 8.50 5.00 
We guarantee 100% live arrival, full count. 


Parcel post paid. Order at once; don't delay 
and be disappointed at such low prices for 
SELECTED STOCK. Send P.O. Maney Order 


or Check in full remittance. 


FLEMINGTON POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 


Box 422, FLEMINGTON, N. J. 














Strickler’s Quality Chicks 
Hatches July 3-10- 17-24-31 


Large, heavy-type Barron English 8. C. White kag, 
horns of superlative quality a e. to pedigreed 
cockerels. Each pen head Lady Storrs’ Pen 
Cockerel (Dams’ records of Py to 271 eggs each 
in pullet year). Highest quality vigorous chicks 
by special delivery parcel post prepaid, 100% 
safe and live delivery guaranteed. 10 I. 100 
48 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Also 

arred Rock chicks, $12 per 100, “got my “500. 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER, Sheridan, Pa. 














Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free ciregiag, hetore re on. order chicks—tells 


the BLACK L N is the greatest ie 
3 most profitable Lok on earth. rite tod 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, nN. 2 





CHIX Bar. Rocks, lic; Reds, 12c; Wh. Leghorns, 9c; Mixed, 
éc. 100¢ arrival guaranteed. Order from edv or circu- 





lar free. TWIN HATCHERY, McALISTERVILLE, Pa, 
LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, @uinesa, 

Bantams, Collies, Pizeons, Chicks, Stock. 
Eggs, low; catalog PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania, 
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The Brown Mouse —2y Herbert Quick 


ON BONNER, who came to see the opening, voiced the sentiments of the older 


people when he condemned the school as disorderly. 
more pupils enrolled than had ever entered on a first day in the whole history of ' 
the school, and it was hard to accommodate them all. 
was leveled against the free-and-easy air of the children. 
brought seed corn and a good-sized corn show was on view. 
ment as to the merits of the various entries. 


To be sure, there were 


But the director’s criticism 
Most of them had 
There was much argu- 
Instead of a language liesson from 


the text-book, Jim had given them an exercise based on an examination of the 


ears of corn. 


The number exercises of the little chaps had been worked out with ears and 


kernels of corn. 


One class in arithmetic calculated the percéntage of inferior 


kernels at tip and butt to the full-sized grains in the middle of the ear. 

All the time, Jim Irwin, awkward and uncouth, clad in his none-too-good Sunday 
suit and trying to hide the fact that he was pretty badly frightened, passed 
among them, getting them enrolled, setting them to work, wasting much time and 
laboring like a heavyladen barge in a seaway. 


feller’ll never do,” said Bon- 


“Looks like 


“That 
ner to Bronson next day. 
a tramp in the schoolroom.” 

“Wearin’ his best, I guess,” 
3ronson. 

“Half the kids call him ‘Jim,’” said 
Bonner. 

“That’s all right with me,” replied 
Bronson. 

“The room was as noisy as a caucus,’ 
was Bonner’s next indictment, “and the 
flure was all over corn like a hog-pin.” 

“Oh! I don’t suppose he can get away 
with it,” assented Bronson disgustedly, 
“but that boy of mine is as tickled as a 
colt with the whole thing. Says he’s 
goin’ reg’lar this winter.” 

“That’s because Jim don’t keep no 
order,” said Bonner. “He lets Newt 
do as he dam pleases.” 

“First time he’s ever pleased to do 
anything but deviltry,” protested Bron- 
son. “Oh, I suppose Jim’ll fall down, 
and we’ll have to fire him—but I wish 
we could git a good teacher that would 


"7 


git hold of Newt the way he seems to! 


said 


CHAPTER V 
THE PROMOTION OF JENNIE 


F Jennie Woodruff was the cause of 

Jim Irwin’s sudden irruption into 
the educational field by her scoffing 
“Humph!” at the idea of a farm-hand's 
ever being able to marry, she also gave 
him the opportunity to knock down the 
driver of the big motor-car, and per- 
ceptibly elevate himself in the opinion 
of the neighborhood. 

The fat man who had said “Cut it 
out” to his driver, was Mr. Charles 
Dilly, a business man in the village at 
the extreme opposite corner of the 


county. His choice of the Woodruff 
District as a place for motoring had a 
secret explanation. He came to see 


Colonel Woodruff and Jennie. Mr. Dilly 
was a candidate for county treasurer, 
and wished to be nominated at the 
approaching county convention. In his 
part of the county lived the county 
superintendent—a candidate for re- 
nomination. He was just a plain garden 
or field county superintendent of 
schools, no better and no worse than 
the general political run of them, but 
he had local pride enlisted in his cause, 
and was a good politician. 

Mr. Dilly was in the Woodruff Dis- 
trict to build a backfire. He expected 
to use Jennie Woodruff to light it 
withal. That is, while denying that he 
wished to make any deal or trade— 
every candidate in every convention al- 
ways says that—he wished to say to 
Miss Woodruff and her father, that if 
Miss Woodruff would permit her name 
to be used for the office of county super- 
intendent of schools, a goodly group of 
delegates would be glad to reciprocate 
any favors Mr. Charles J. Dilly might 
receive in the way of votes for county 
treasurer with ballots for Miss Jennie 
Woodruff for superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Dilly never inquired as to Miss 
Woodruff’s abilities as an educator. 
That would have been eccentric. Miss 
Woodruff never asked herself if she 
knew anything about rural education 
which especially fitted her for the task; 
for was she not a popular and success- 
ful teacher—and was not that enough? 
Mr. Dilly merely asked himself if Miss 
Woodruff’s name could command 
strength enough to eliminate the em- 
barrassing candidate in his part of the 
county and leave the field to himself. 
Miss Woodruff asked herself whether 
the work would not give her a pleas- 
anter life than did teaching, a better 
salary, and more chances to settle her- 
self in life. So are the officials chosen 


who supervise and control the educa- 
tion of the farm children of America. 

This secret mission to effect a politi- 
cal trade accounted for Mr. Dilly’s de- 
sire that his driver should “cut out” 
the controversy with Newton Bronson, 
and the personal encounter with Jim 
Irwin—and it may account for Jim’s 
easy victory in his first and only physi- 
cal encounter. An office seeker could 
scarcely afford to let his friend or em- 
ployee lick a member of a farmers’ road 
gang. It certainly explains the fact 
that when Jim Irwin started home from 
putting out his team the day after his 
first call on the Simms family, Jennie 
was waiting at the gate to be con- 
gratulated on her nomination. 

“IT congratulate you,” said Jim. 

“Thanks,” said Jennie, extending her 
hand. 

“T hope you’re elected,” Jim went on, 
holding the hand; “but there’s no doubt 
of that.” 

“They say not,” replied Jennie; “but 
father says I must go about and let the 
people see me. He believes in working 
just as if we didn’t have a big majority 
for the ticket.” 

“A woman has an advantage of a 
man in such a contest,” said Jim; “she 
can work just as hard as he can, and 
at the same time profit by the fact 
that it’s supposed she can’t.” 

“T need all the advantage I possess,” 
said Jennie, “and all the votes. Say a 
word for me when on your pastoral 
rounds.” 

“All right,” said Jim, “what shall I 
say you'll do for the schools?” 

“Why,” said Jennie, rather perplexed, 
“T'll be fair in my examinations of 
teachers, try to keep the unfit teachers 
out of the schools, visit schools as often 
as I can, and—why, what does any 
good superintendent do?” 

“IT never heard of a 
superintendent,” said Jim. 

“Never heard of one—why, Jim Ir- 


” 


win! 


good county 


‘¢— DON’T believe there is any such 

thing,” persisted Jim, “and if you do 
no more than you say, you’ll be off the 
same piece as the rest. Your system 
won’t give us any better schools than 
we have—of the old sort—and we need 
a new kind.” 

“Oh, Jim, Jim! Dreaming as of 
yore! Why can’t you be practical! 
What do you mean by a new kind of 
rural school?” 

“A truly-rural rural 
Jim. 

“T can’t pronounce it,” smiled Jennie, 
“to say nothing of understanding it. 
What would your tralalooral rural 
school do?” ‘ 

“It would be correlated with rural 
life,” said Jim. 

“How?” 

“It would get education out of the 
things the farmers and farmers’ wives 
are interested in as a part of their 
lives.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Dairying, for instance, in this dis- 
trict; and soil management; and corn- 
growing; and farm manual training for 
boys; and sewing, cooking and house- 
keeping for the girls—and caring for 
babies!” : 

Jennie looked serious, after smother- 
ing a laugh. : 

“Jim,” said she, “you’re going to have 
a hard enough time to succeed in the 
Woodruff school, if you confine yourself 
to methods that have been tested, and 
found good.” 

“But the old methods,” urged Jim, 
“have been tested and found bad. Shall 
I keep to them?” 

“They have made the 


school,” said 


American 


people what they are,” said Jennie. 
“Don’t be unpatriotic, Jim.” 

“They have educated our farm chil- 
dren for the cities,” said Jim. “This 
county is losing population—and it’s 
the best county in the world.” 

“Pessimism never wins,” said Jen- 
nie. 

“Neither does blindness,” answered 
Jim. “It is losing the farms their dwell- 
ers, and swelling the cities with a pro- 
letariat.” 

For some time, now, Jim had ceased 
to hold Jennie’s hand; and their sweet- 
heart days had never seemed farther 
away. 

“Jim,” said Jennie, “I may be elected 
to a position in which I shall be obliged 
to pass on your acts as teacher—in 
an official way, I mean. I hope they will 
be justifiable.” 

Jim smiled his slowest and saddest 
smile. 

“If they’re not, I’ll not ask you to 
condone them,” said he. “But first, 
they must be justifiable to me, Jennie.” 

“Good night,” said Jennie curtly, and 
left him. 


ENNIE, I am obliged to admit, gave 

scant attention to the new career 
upon which her old sweetheart seemed 
to be entering. She was in politics, and 
was playing the game as became the 
daughter of a local politician. The 
reader must not by this term get the 
impression that Colonel Woodruff was 
a man of the grafting tricky sort of 
which we are prone to think when the 
term is used. The West has been ruled 
by just such men as he, and the West 
has done rather well, all things con- 
sidered. Colonel Albert Woodruff went 
south with the army as a corporal in 
1861, and came back a lieutenant. His 
title of colonel was conferred by ap- 
pointment as a member of the staff of 
the governor, long years ago, when he 
was county auditor. He was not a rich 
man, but a well-to-do farmer, whose 
wife did her own work much of the 
time, not because the colonel could not 
afford to hire “help,” but for the rea- 
son that “hired girls” were hard to get. 

The colonel, having seen the triumph 
of his side in the great war, was in- 
clined to think that all reform had 
ceased, and was a political standpatter 
—a very honest andgincere one. More- 
over, he was influenfial enough so that 
when Mr. Cummins or Mr. Dolliver 
came into the county on political er- 
rands, Colonel Woodruff. had always 
been called into conference. He was of 
the old New England type, believed 
very much in heredity, very much in the 
theory that whatever is is right, in so 
far as it has secured money or power. 

He believed in education, provided it 
did not unsettle things. He had a good 
deal of Latin and some Greek, and lived 
on a farm rather than in a fine house 
in the county seat because of his lack 
of financial ability. As a matter of 
fact, he had been too strictly scrupulous 
to do the things—such as dealing in 
lands belonging to eastern speculators 
who were not advised as to their values, 
speculating in county warrants, buying 
up tax titles with county money, and 
the like—by which his fellow-politicians 
who held office in the early years of the 
county had founded their fortunes. A 
very respectable honest, American tory 
was the colonel, fond of his political 
sway, and rather soured by the fact 
that it was passing from him. 

Such being her family history, Jen- 
nie was something of a politician her- 
self. She was in no way surprised 
when approached by party managers 
on the subject of accepting the nomina- 
tion for county superintendent of 
schools. Colonel Woodruff could de- 
liver some delegates to his daughter, 
though he rather shied at the proposal 


at first, but on thinking it over, warmed” 


somewhat to the notion of having a 
Woodruff on the county pay-roll once 
more. 


CHAPTER VI 
JIM TALKS THE WEATHER COLD 


*6/NOING to the rally, James?” 

Jim yearned for a long evening 
in his attic den with his cheap litera- 
ture. But as the district schoolmaster 
he felt some sense of duty as to ex- 
hibiting an interest in public affairs. 


“I guess I’ll have to go, mother,” he 
replied regretfully. “I want to see Mr. 
Woodruff about borrowing his Babcock 
milk tester, and I’ll go that way. | 
guess I’ll go on to the meeting.” 

His mother urged his overcoat upon 
him in vain—for Jim’s overcoat was 
distinctly a bad one, while his best suit, 
now worn every day as a concession to 
his scholastic position, still looked pass. 
ably well after several weeks of school- 
room duty. It seemed more logical to 
assume that the weather was milder 
than it really was, on that sharp Octo. 
ber evening, and appear at his best, 
albeit rather aware of the cold. Jennie 
was at home, and he was likely to see 
and be seen of her. 

“You can borrow that tester,” said 
the colonel, “and the cows that go with 
it, if you can use ’’em. They ain’t earn- 
ing their keep here. But how does the 
milk tester fit into the curriculum of 
the school? A decoration?” 

“We want to make a few tests of the 
cows in the neighborhood,” answered 
Jim. “Just another of my fool no 
tions.” 

“All right,” said the colonel. “Take 
it along. Going to the speakin’?” 

“Certainly, he’s going,” said Jennie, 
entering. “This is my meeting, Jim.” 

“Surely, I’m going,” assented Jim. 
“And I think I’ll run along.” 

“I wish we had room for you in the 
car,” said the colonel. “But I’m going 
around by Bronson’s to pick up the 
speaker, and I’ll have a chuck-up load.” 

“Not so much of a load as you 
think,” said Jennie. “I’m going with 
Jim. The walk will do me good.” 


NY candidate warms to her voting 

population just before election; but 
Jennie had a special kindness for Jim. 
He was no longer a farm-hand. The 
fact that he was coming to be a center 
of disturbance in the district, and that 
she quite failed to understand how his 
eecentric behavior could be harmonized 
with those principles of teaching which 
she had imbibed at the State normal 
school in itself lifted him nearer to 
equality with her. A public nuisance 
is really more respectable than a non- 
entity. 

She gave Jim a thrill as she passed 
through the gate that he opened for 
her. White moonlight on her white 
furs suggested purity, exaltation, the 
essence of womanhood—things far finer 
in the woman of twenty-seven than the 
glamour thrown over him by the school- 
girl of sixteen. 

Jim gave her no thrill; for he looked 
gaunt and angular in his skimpy, ready- 
made suit, too short in legs and sleeves, 
and too thin for the season. Yet, as 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


HEN Jennie Woodruff said 

“Humph!” Jim Irwin de- 
cided that he would be something 
besides her father’s field hand 
after all. He had often expressed 
his opinion of what a rural school 
should be, and through a fluke is 
elected to the vacant position of 
school-teacher and must make 
good his theories. 

Among Jim’s loyal adherents is 
17-year old Newton Bronson, 
whose truancy and pool-playing 
are making him a local problem. 
Jim fights for Newton in a road- 
side argument and as a result Mr. 
Bronson nominates him for the 
position. 











they walked along, Jim grew upon her. 
He strode on with immense strides, 
made slow to accommodate her shorter 
steps, and embarrassing her by his en- 
tire absence of effort to keep step. For 
all that, he lifted his face to the stars, 
and he kept silence, save for certain 
fragments of his thoughts, in dropping 
which he assumed that she, like him- 
self, was filled with the grandeur © 
the sparkling sky, its vast moon, plow- 
ing like an astronomical liner throw 
the cloudlets of a wool-pack. ; 

They stopped and looked. Jim laid 
his hard hands on the shoulders of her 
white fur collarette. 

“What’s the use of political meet- 

(Continued on page 496) 
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1A Bureau Not Used for Storing Clothes 


Another Talk About Women and Their Business 


ELL I got away with it! I wrote 

an article for American Agricul- 

turist in the April 14th issue 

in which I made some rather em- 
phatic statements about women and the 
American home. I am still alive, which is 
probably due to the fact that I did not sign 
my name to the article. If you did not read 
it, look up your April 14th issue and read the 
article on the second page entitled, “Is the 
American Home Slipping?” and you will un- 
derstand the risk that I took. I understand 
from the editor of American Agriculturist 
that his household editor has been, going 
around with a gun looking for me ever since, 
but although I am only a mere man, I am a 
brave one at that, so I am now taking both 
my life and my pen in hand to talk about 
the women some more. 

The truth that I tried to bring out in the 
first article is that something is needed to 
dignify homemaking the world’s most im- 
portant profession. I believe that the women 
themselves have started a movement to add 


such dignity to homemaking, and that move-- 


ment is known as the home bureau. I am 
sorry to say that although the home bureau 
has been active in doing a great work now 
for a number of years, there are thousands 
of women who do not know what it is. They 
are in much the same situation as was the 
farmer whom a county farm bureau man 
visited some years ago when.the farm bureau 
was new. After visiting with the farmer a 
few moments the farm bureau manager 
asked him if he ever used the farm bureau. 
The farmer shifted his tobacco to the other 
side of his mouth, and said that he would 
would never have one of those darned new 
fan’-dangled machines on his farm! 

I don’t know just how the women them- 
selves define the home bureau, but I would 
say it is an organized movement of women 
to help themselves improve and dignify 
homemaking, the greatest and most im- 
portant profession in the world. 

There is grave need for such a movement. 
Once, making the home was the only trade 
of women; now it is only one out of hundreds 
of trades or professions in which women en- 
gage, and in the minds of a large number of 
young women, it ranks least in importance. 
I think that too many modern women think 
of homemaking as a task of drudgery in- 


By A MERE MAN 


volving only the weshing of dishes, scrubbing 
of floors, and the cooking of food for mere 
man to eat. 

I am not one of the many narrow-minded 
male specimens, however, who are constantly 
harping on the scheme that woman’s ofly 
place is in the home: A lot more of them 
would gladly be there if there were more 
young men of gumntion and courage enough 
to be willing to support a home and to offer 
a nice girl the partnership job in establish- 
ing this fundamental unit of society. But 
as long as the men hold off from marriage, 
thousands of girls must live, and to live many 
of them must work at business trades and 
professions. As a result, we fear that 
thousands of our women have come to re- 
gard: homemaking as old-fashioned, and un- 
worthy of consideration as a real life work. 
If a majority of women reach such a con- 
clusion and keep it permanently, then indeed 
is our house of civilization built upon the 
sands and the winds of adversity will surely 
destroy us, for it goes almost without say- 
ing that successful homes are absolutely 
necessary to any nation and to any civiliza- 
tion. So this is where the home bureaus 
come in—to bring back te women, knowledge 
and confidence in their biggest job. 

The home bureau organization is similar 
to that of the farm bureau. A woman agent, 
usually called a home demonstration agent, 
is established in the county. She is required 
to have a long course of training in the many 
diverse matters that touch the home. The 
home bureau in the county is financed by na- 
tional and state funds administered through 
the state colleges of agriculture, by local 
funds appropriated by the county and by 
some subscriptions of the women members 
who belong to the local organization. 

State colleges, through their home eco- 
nomics, schools or departments, largely direct 
the work of the home bureau agent, but she 
is also much influenced by the advice and 
counsel of the women of her county, organ- 
ized in the county association. 

The home bureau county associations 
are organized with an executive committee, 
president and secretary. The county as- 
sociations are federated in many States into 
State home bureau federations and now 


the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
made arrangements to bring all of these 
State home bureau federations together 
nationally as a part of the American Farm 
Bureau. 

In New York State the college end of the 
home .bureau work is directed by Miss 
Martha Van Rensselaer and Miss Flora Rose, 
heads of the home economics department of.the 
New York State College of Agriculture, who 
are assisted by able assistant State leaders 
of home demonstration agents. Miss Van 
Rensselaer has done such notable work that 
she was recently chosen by a committee of 
the National League of Women Voters as 
one of the twelve most famous women in the 
United States. Miss Rose is equally well 
known; and Mrs. A. E. Brigden, president 
of the State Federation, has been a power 
for good in placing the organized women 
back of movements for the improvement of 
country life and homes. 

New York State has a home bureau in 
each of 34 counties and in 3 cities, with an 
active membership of more than 30,000 
women in over 900 communities. Eleven 
specialists in nutrition, foods, clothing, home 
management, home hygiene and household 
furnishings are engaged in active work with 
home demonstration agents and the county 
home bureaus in carrying on projects and 
home demonstrations in different phases of 
these subjects. 

For example, the nutrition work aims to 
assist the homemaker in planning three 
well-balanced meals a day. with the special 
object of promoting vigorous growth and de- 
velopment of children. These projects show 
how such common ailments as underweight, 
overweight, indigestion, headaches and colds 
may be relieved through proper diet. They 
also aim to establish good food habits and 
other health practices among children, 
through cooperation with the schools. 

Of course there are women who will say, 
“I don’t need any of these new notions to 
tell me how to boil water without burning 
it.” There may be those who do not need 
to talk over and study their business, but I 
would just as soon be excused from eating 
regularly at the table of women who think 
they are so good that there is nothing more 
to be learned. 

(Continued on page 499) 














A Home Bureau Committee Meeting 


More and more women are finding problems of home and community worthy of organized thought and action 
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A Page For the Cook, Be She Expert or Beginner 


Sugarless Canning — Simple Recipes For Rifferent Meals— Kate Sweetser on ‘‘Making Friends”’ 


TRAWBERRIES, late this year be- 
cause of the prolonged cool weather, 
are due to “glut the market,” accord- 
ing to authorities who watch the pick- 
ing and shipping all over the country. 
Whether you raise your berries or buy 


them, early June should find them 
plentiful—almost too plentiful in fact. 

Put them up! Don’t lose the oppor- 
tunity, for this berry is especially 


delicious when preserved 

Sugar? Yes it’s high—but here’s a 
tip. Can the berries in their own juice 
and add the sugar when they are 
opened. By that time the new crop 
will be along, and prices will be lower. 
During the war, the government recom 
mended sugarless canning and this 
seems a good time to revive it. 

Minna C. Denton, who tried out many 
delightful combinations in the Home 
Economics Experiment Kitchen, has 
given us the following directions for 
canning not only strawberries but other 
fruits as they come along. 


Expert Advice on Sugarless Canning 


Apples, somewhat under ripe, goose- 
berries, blueberries, raspberries; and 
other berries, and sweet varieties of 
plums and cherries may be canned in 
their own juices. In fact, the flavor of 
many of these products, sweetened just 
before using, is even finer and more 
like that of the fresh fruit, than when 
they are canned with large quantities 
of sugar or in a heavy syrup. Any of 
the following ways may be used: 

Method A.—This is an easy and 
simple method, especially when hand- 
ling soft, juicy fruit, such as berries. 
Pack the washed fruit into the jar as 
usual, and without adding liquid of 
any kind. Process for the usual period, 
or perhaps 4 or 5 minutes longer. The 
juice will cook out of the fruit during 
the processing period, and the flavor 
will be richer than if water or even 
syrup be added. 

Method B.—Select the ripest of the 

fruits, clean and trim as usual, cook 
slowly with no water added, or at least 
with very little. When the fruit goes 
to pieces, drain the juice through a 
jelly bag; bring this juice to the boil; 
and use it instead of boiling syrup to fill 
the jars in which the firmer fruit is 
acked. Then process the jars as in 
Method A. If desired, the dripped 
juice may be concentrated to make it 
richer. 

Method C.—Prepare fruit as usual, 
and without adding any sugar, cook it 
in an ordinary pan or kettle, to a 
sauce of the consistency desired for 
table use. Have ready jars, lids and 
rubbers, covered with boiling water. 
Remove each jar as needed; pour in 
the boilitg sauce and seal at once. Do 
not wip or touch the inside of the jar 
or lid. 

This method is not so uniformly 
successful as is Method A, because it 
is difficult to prevent bacteria and 
molds from getting into the fruit and 
the jars while they are being filled and 
sealed. Many housewives, however, can 
acid fruits successfully this way. 

Some fruits canned without sugar 
absorb the sweetening more thoroughly 
and evenly if reheated when the sweet- 
ening is added. This is especially true of 
very sour fruits or those in large pieces. 


Using Syrup Instead of Sugar 


Honey, maple syrup, corn sugar, 
molasses, malt syrup or other syrups 
sold under various trade names, may be 
substituted for part or all of the granu- 
lated sugar ordinarily used in canning. 
None of these sweeteners will give ex- 
actly the same results as does granu- 
lated sugar; on the other hand, some 
of them may prove quite acceptable. 

When using a sweetening agent which 
you have never before tried, begin by 
substituting only enough to replace 
half of the sugar generally used. That 
is, use % cup of granulated sugar and 
% cup of other sweetener for each cup 
of granulated sugar called for by the 
original recipe. 


NOVEL RECIPES FOR RHUBARB 


When fresh rhubarb comes around, 
every member of the family rejoices. 
“Just plain rhubarb” becomes a rare 


delicacy. Mrs. E. A. Edelblute gives 
a recipe for rhubarb pie which is a 
little out of the ordinary, and Mrs. 
Carmen D. Welch sends us the other 
rhubarb recipes, which we pass on with 
hearty recommendation that our read- 
ers try them. 


Rhubarb Custard Pie 


calded rhubarb; 1 cu 


One cup 
sugar; 1 egg; 1 tablespoon flour; 
tablespoons wate Flavor with lemon, 


cook until thick and pour into a baked 
crust. Cover with meringue. 


Rhubarb Cobbler 


Cut the rhubarb without peeling, 


into small lengths; and place in a bak- 
ing dish; sugar it well; and pour over 
it a batter made of 1 cup full sour 
milk, a little water in which you have 
dissolved a half teaspoonful soda, with 


enough flour to make a batter of me- 
dium thickness. Bake 30 minutes, and 
serve cold with sugar and cream. 
Rhubarb Jam 
Slice six lemons in thin slices and cut 


up six pounds rhubarb in small lengths. 
Put the lemon and rhubarb in a bowl, 
and cover with 6 cups sugar. Let it 
stand overnight, then add 1-3 cup 
water, and boil 1 hour without stirring. 


When it is quite thick, pour into jelly 
glasses and seal when cool. 


Rhubarb Marmalade 
Cut 2 pounds rhubarb in small pieces 


and add 1 cup boiling water, to which 
1% pound of nut meats have been added. 
Cook the above mixture till soft, then 


add 2 cups sugar and 2 lemons cut in 
thin slices. Cook till the syrup thickens 
then remove from fire and pour into 
jelly glasses. . 


SPRING SALADS ARE IN ORDER 


From Mrs. E. A. Edelblute, come 
several recipes that are particularly 
appetizing at this time of the year. 


Fruit Salad 


Equal parts of diced apples, sliced 
oranges and bananas, and 1 cup nut 
meats. Prepare one package of lemon 


jello according to directions and add a 
little more sugar. When cooled, com- 
bine with the fruit mixture. Serve 
with whipped cream. 
Spring Salad 

Slice young onions and radishes. 
Shred a quantity of lettuce. Make a 
dressing consisting of one egg; % cup 
cream; 3 tablespoons vinegar (if vine- 
gar is very strong, dilute it) salt to 
taste and sugar if you prefer it. Let 
cook until mixture coats the spoon. 
Cool and mix with vegetables. 

Spring brings with it an abundance 
of dandelions, mustard, horseradish, 
dock, ete., which may be used in cook- 
ing thus providing us with delicious and 
nourishing food. In the days gone by, 
I disliked the lowly greens but my 
sister-in-law told me how she cooked 
them. They are fine and,I want to 
pass the recipe o2. 


Greens 


Pick, assort, and thoroughly wash the 
greens. Put them into a kettle and 
scald, pouring off the first water. Put 
them on again and cook in salt water 
until tender. Scald % cup vinegar 
weakened and sweetened to taste, to 
which a tablespoon of meat drippings 
has been added. Pour over the greens 
boiling hot and over all, slice a hard 
boiled egg. 


CAN YOU MAKE SALAD WITH 
SCISSORS ? 


MABEL FERN MITCHELL 


How many of us realize the value of 
a pair of scissors kept in the kitchen? 
Often we have an old rusty pair, one 
point broken off, dull as a hoe, but I 
mean a nice clean pair, the cutting-clear- 
to-the-point kind. If you do not have an 
extra pair of this kind, I certainly ad- 
vise you to get one. I bought a pair 
with some extra egg money and one 
of the first things I did with the scissors 
was to cut up a chicken I wanted to 
fricassee. The chicken was so easily 
unjointed, and I cut right through the 
back. As a result I'll never use a 
knife again. 

Did you ever shred your lettuce with 





a friend. 


anybody. 


then complain about 


Ellis, ‘“‘Oh yes, she always was 


hold them. 


persons fail to see. 


Probably yours bore them. 


and watch for results! 


gret it. 


and appreciation. 


there is to it. 


FRIENDS—HOW TO MAKE AND KEEP THEM. 
KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


ONEY can buy an automobile, a string of pearls, a fur coat, a 
house and lot, but there is one thing it cannot buy, and that is 
There is only one way to get friends, and that is a very old 
and a very simple way—by being friendly. 

Sitting at home alone and wishing for them never gave them to 
Feeling a little bit superior to one’s companions and show- 
ing it, doesn’t add to one’s chances of making them, nor does avoid- 
ing Jeanette because you don’t like her manner, or Elsie because she 
is so silly with the boys, or crossing the street for fear of having to 
walk downtown with garrulous Mrs. Brown or dull Miss Jones, or 
avoiding George Smith for fear he will tell you again about that 
wonderful trip to Niagara he once took. 
being left alone, and say enviously of Mary 
lucky—She has more friends than 
anybody in town’’—you simply are not looking at the matter straight. 
The thing to do is—find out Mary Ellis’ way of making friends, 
for as surely as she has them, so surely has she worked to attract and 
They never drop into one’s lap by magic. 

My mother used to say “Don’t bother over how many people like 
you, the point is, how many do you like’”—and that is what many 
It is entirely “up to you.” 
be that unusual thing, a good listener. 
interest in other people’s affairs even if they do bore you a bit. 
Be generous with your sympathy, your 
appreciation, your loyalty, have a lot of ‘‘pep’’ in your comradeships, 
You will get them! 
made friends, don’t forget that they ate human, that there is bound 
to come some moment especially in an intimate friendship when 
your ideals are shattered, you are disappointed, irritated, your friend 
seems unworthy of your devotion. 
the normal fifty-fifty basis on which all friendships should be built, 
to a seventy-five—twenty-five basis, or perhaps for a moment of need 
to a hundred-to-nothing basis of love and trust. 
Such an investment of loyalty pays big dividends of ap- 
preciation, and there is no wind of rumor or flood of disappointment 
that can destroy a comradeship with such a foundation. 

Make friends whenever and wherever you can, by being friendly. 
Show that you like and like to be liked. And bind your own particu- 
lar friegds to you with unbreakable cords of mutual understanding 
Then you will never need to wonder why, like 
Mary Ellis, you have so many friends, for you will know the reason. 
“He who hath friends must show himself friendly’—That is all 


If you do these things and 


In the first place, 
It helps a lot. Have some 


But when you have 


That is the time to switch from 


You will never re- 
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the scissors? Do this just before yoy 
serve the lettuce so the juice will not 
run out. It will make an excellent 
garnish or foundation for salads. Ajj 
farmers’ wives make Dutch or Cottage 
Cheese. Next time make some into 
balls, and place on the shredded lettuce 
leaves. Try cutting carrots into vari- 
ous shapes, with the scissors, and serve 
with French dressing, made in the pro. 
portions of one tablespoon vinegag, 
thoroughly blended with three table 
spoons of olive oil, and seasoned to 
taste with salt, pepper and onion juice, 

One of the prettiest salads ever 
served was of red and green peppers 
cut in shapes of holly leaves and ben 
ries with the scissors. Serve with 
mayonnaise. 

If one is skilled in the use of scissors, 
one can cut cakes into various shapes 
for parties. Use the scissors to cut 
citron, raisins, etc., for cakes and 
salads. Very thin sandwiches also may 
be cut into fancy shapes with scissors, 
Cut marshmallows for salad or cake 
frosting with scissors. 

Make some old fashioned molasses 
candy next winter, and use the scissors 
to cut into pieces of various shapes: 
Like all other tools in use, they must 
be kept sharp and need to have keen, 
straight edges, close meeting points, 
Put them away clean each time. 





A NEW FRIEND FOR A. A. 
READERS 


Kate Sweetser, whose first contribu. 
tion to the American Agriculturist ap- 
pears on this page, is well known not 
only as a writer of charming fiction 
but as one who understands girls and 
has helped hundreds with their prob- 
lems. Perhaps you will find in her 
advice on friendship some clue to the 
secret of her popularity with girls who 
know her personally as well as those 
who know her only through the writ- 
ten page. 


A USEFUL DEVICE 


Another handy little device is the 
potato ricer. Aside from making 
mashed potatoes so much nicer for the 
table it makes them smoother for bread 
making. It also mashes vegetables for 
cream soups, pumpkin and sweet pota- 
toes, for pies, and last but not least 
makes vegetables smooth and fine for 
baby.—(D. W., Maryland. 


The Brown Mouse 
(Continued from page 494) 


ings,” said Jim, “when you and I can 
stand here and think our way out, even 
beyond the limits of our Universe?” 

“A wonderful journey,” said she, not 
quite understanding his mood, but very 
respectful to it. 

“And together,” said Jim. “I’d like 
to go on a long, long journey with you 
to-night, Jennie, to make up for the 
years since we went anywhere to- 
gether.” 

“And we shouldn’t® have come to- 
gether to-night,” said Jennie getting 
back to earth, “if I hadn’t exercised 
my leap-year privilege.” 

She slipped: her arm in his, and they 
went on in a rather iritimate way. 

“I’m not to blame, Jennie,” said he. 
“You know that at any timé I’d have 
given anything—anything—” 

“And even now,” said Stans, taking 
advantage of his depleted stock of 
words, “while we roam Covond the Milky 
Way, we aren’t getting any votes for 
me for county superintendent.” ‘ 

Jim said nothing. He was quite, 
quite reestablished on the earth. 

“Don’t you want me to be elected, 


Jim?” 

Jim seemed to ponder this for some 
time—a period of taking the matter 
under advisement which caused Jennié 
to drop his arm and busy herself with 
her skirts. 

‘ PA al said Jim, at last; “of course 
o> 

Nothing more was said until they 
reached the schoolhouse door. : 

“Well,” said Jennie rather indig- 
nantly, “I’m glad there are ged 
voters who are more enthusiastic about 
me than you seem to be!” 

(Continued next week) 
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Oil Stove Care and Economies 
Mrs. Leon H. Lewis Gives Hints for this Summer Labor-Saver ~ 


F you are to secure the maximum 

amount of heat from your oil stove 
and operate it safely and economically, 
you must observe certain rules for its 
care. 

Keep the burners as clean as your 
husband does the carburator of his car. 
Once or twice during the season re- 
move the plug at the end of the pipe, 
drain off the oil and rinse thoroughly 
with clean kerosene. While doing this, 
have the stove tilted a little so that all 
of the sediment will run out. 

During the night, when the stove is 
not in use, considerable oil will work up 
on to the burner, so before lighting in 
the morning, always wipe off the burner, 
and with the wick turned just to the 
edge of the burner, wipe off the charred 
edge. If the stove bothers about “run- 
ning up,” undoubtedly the small holes in 
the burner have become clogged so that 
the flame does not get sufficient air, and 
you will feel repaid if you remove the 
burners and boil* them up as you do 
your lamp burners. 


Always Keep it Clean 


When food boils over, ¢lean as soon 
as possible, for when it has had a chance 
to burn on, it is almost impossible to 


get it off without removing some of the 


paint. Then if you keep a folded paper 
on the shelf under the burners, you will 
find it very easy to keep that part of 
the stove clean. Above all, have a special 
time each day when you fill the tank 
and while you are about it fill it full. 
Keep a tin box handy into which drop 
your burned matches, but be sure they 
are out before you drop them into it. 

I have heard many women say that 
they simply could not bake with an oil- 
stove. If you will secure some- sheet 
asbestos and cut a piece to fit the bot- 
tom of the oven and another to place 
on top, and, over the latter put a straw- 
filled pillow or even several layers of 
newspaper, the heat will be much more 
evenly distributed, and your cookies and 
cakes will no longer burn on the bottom 
before they are done on top. This sum- 
mer I mean to have a one-burner in- 
sulated oven, which, according to the 
New York State Bulletin on Fireless 


Cookers, has certain advantages over 
the fireless cooker. This bulletin also 
gives directions for lining your old 
oven with asbestos. 


Save Heat by a Little Planning 


It takes planning to get dinner on an 
oil stove and have everything done at 
once and on time. While preparing 
your vegetables, have a_ teakettle of 
water heating: Then when the potatoes 
and the other vegetables are nieely boil- 
ing, set the basin containing the veg- 
etable into the potato kettle, using it 
as a double boiler. If the kettle is large 
and the basin is small, it will do no 
harm if it sets directly on the potatoes. 
Then if you have a fiat cover the tea- 
kettle can be set on top of this. Thus 
one burner does the work of three. If 
you are baking a dessert, plan to bake 
the meat or a cake for supper, or to 
make some kind of hot bread. 

Whenever you have a fire in your 
range, make good use of it. Drop 
cookies and most kinds of cake can be 
stirred up the evening before baking 
(cover to prevent drying over the top) 
and all kinds of fresh fruit pies are 
just as good if they are made the day 
before they are baked. By having these 
ali ready before hand, you can do more 
baking at once without interfering with 
your other work. Also much of the 
work of baking can be done in a cool 
kitchen. Be sure to heat all the water 
that you can then and plan to use it. 
On a hot day, a pail of water set in the 
sun, will be heated sufficiently, in a 
short time for many uses. 

When ironing, the irons may be kept 
piping hot by inverting an old frying 
pan or sauce pan over them. 


To Lengthen the Life of Wicks 


If you are not afraid of soiled hands, 
you can double the life of the wicks in 
the following manner: Remove wick, 
and with an old knife or screwdriver, 
loosen the tin clips which hold the wick 
to the frame at the bottom and sew a 
double strip of outing flannel to the 
lower edge of wick. With a pair of 
pincers, fasten wick back and return to 
burner. I have tried joining two wicks, 





SUITING THE ,THIN 
OS price and one quality! 





p> eal 


most important 


corset-cover 


No. 
38, 40, 42 
measure. 
36-inch material. 
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HAT they call a porch 


frock — and that means (798 3 
you can wear it on the porch, 
in the kitchen or to run acfoss to your 
neighbors—is illustrated in No. 1755. 
It is made of plain and checked gingham 
of ratine and chintz or of any other pretty 
combination. 
No. 1755 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material, with half a yard contrasting. It 
comes in sizes 36, 40 and 44-bust measure. 


Price of Pattern, 12c. 
To Order: 


American Agriculturist, 





is not unlimited. 


AND THE STOUT FIGURE 


No American Agriculturist pattern is more 

than 12 cents and according’ to our readers who tell us of their successes 
in dressmaking, no patterns on the market are better. 
prised to. hear this, for we have one standard too, and that is the best. 


bye undergarments play an 
important part 

best of the stout figure 
elements in 
the figure good lines is a well-fitted 
No. 


with really slenderizing lines \ 


1758 comes in sizes 36, 
. 44, 46, 48 and 50-bust J a 


Size 40 takes one yard of 





Write name, full address, and pattern numbers and sizes very 
clearly; enclose correct remittance, and send to Pattern Department of 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

A big ten cents’ worth—our summer catalogue brimful of sewing sugges- 
tions, well illustrated; practical and yet unusual. 
pattern order, ask for ‘the style book and send your order to-day. The supply 


We’re not sur- 


in making the 
One of the 
giving 





1758 is 


one 


12c. 


Pattern, 











1770 


Brgy materials not 
only make the most effec- 
and fashionable summer 
give such ampie opportu- 


tive 
but they 


frocks, 
nity to use remnants that their cost is cut to 


the minimum without sacrificing syle and 
appearance. No, 1770 is such a dress. 


No. 1770 comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 


38, 40, 42, and 44-bust measure, For size 


36 use 1% yards of 32 or 36-inch mate- 
terial, with 15% yards of contrasting, 
Price, 12c. 


Add ten cents to your 








but find the outing flannel much easier 
to sew on and it works quite as well. 
Kerosene makes an ideal summer fuel 
and if the stove is properly cared for, 
it will give many years of satisfactory 
service. 


A RUG-CLEANING HELP 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 
Electricity has revolutionized 
of our old-time cleaning methods. But 
not all country housewives are yet 
privileged to clean their rugs with an 
electric cleaner. 

When rugs must be cleaned with a 
beater a discarded bed-spring is one 
of the greatest helps imaginable. Place 
the springs on the grass, lay the rug 
over it and beat as usual. Being raised 
somewhat from the ground places the 
rug in a better position to receive the 
blows of the beater. And the dis- 
lodged dust instead of settling back 
into the rug falls to the ground beneath. 

The springs make a fine, clean place 
for dusting and sunning mattresses. 

Oftentimes the old coil-springs were 
hinged in the center of the frame so as 
to fold in half. One of this kind is 
easiest to handle and takes up less 
storage room in the shed. But at most 
it is not very heavy or troublesome 
and is well worth the effort required 
to place it when a number of rugs re- 
quire a thorough cleaning. 





many 


ON YOUR WATCH 


What season of the year do you note 
on your watch? Spring. 
What parts of the 
Face and hands. 

What indicates many? Numbers. 

What sign of bondage? Chain. 

What is most remorseless that you 
find there? Time. 

What will most 
sician? Case. 

What the average person does six 
days of the week? Works. 

What part of a flower? Stem. 

What belong to us? Hours. 

What is found that can never be 
first? Second. 

What that infests cattle? Ticks. 

What sign of honesty do many 
watches have? Open face. 

What is found that we look for at 
the waxworks? Figures. 

What expressing courage? (Metal) 
—Mettle. 


human body? 


interest the phy- 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 


The 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 

“ e prises a 4, 44g or & foot iron enameled roll rim 

| Pride” bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled fat- 

back lavatory, and « syphon action, wash 

down water closet with porcelain tank and 

oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 

Send for nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 
Catalog 40 


fittings. JM. SEIDENBERG 00 ne. 
264 W. 348t. Bet. Ttha doth Aven NN, 





7 MUNSON 
SHOE 


SEND NO MONEY 
ive size and we will send 
work shoe bargain 


U.S.ARM 





iayears. Inspected end 
built to reid specifications. 
Made on the Munson last, of 
triple tanned chrome lea- 
ther.’ \Solid oak leather 
soles. Dirt, \ and 
acid pr 
postman $2. 75 4 
plus postage 
on arrival. 
back if 







not pleased. = 
L. SIMON COMPANY. 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


GIVEN WATCH OR 


GLOVE & BALL 
Guaranteed watch and chain or leather 
q glove and ball is yours for selling twelve 
iva, Wonderful for 





to sell. Everybody uses, Send no money. 
Just your name and address and we send 
salve postpaid and trust you till sold. 
Finest premiums. Easiest plan. Premiume 
postpaid. No extra money required, 
Nova-Dex Laboratories 

Box 1459 C-F- Cincinnati. O 


eent 
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FORTUNES IN FOXES 


Foxes, as easy for farmers to raise as small live- 
stock, increase enormously; good pelts bring hun- 
dreds of dollars each. 

We started 9 years ago with 3 breeders. These o— 
increased to 2,000, paying dividends on $1,500,000. 

Write us for literature on breeders. 


COLPITTS BROS. °'si!*ss\Pesee: 


Dept. E, 221 Washington St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
struction book an 


PATENT Record of Invention 


blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Reetstered Patent Law- 
yer, 904 Southern Building, W ashington, D. C 











Write today for free in- 








ELECTRIC FIXTURES for. y 450 
E ves y we a 


KITCHEN 
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BEDROOM 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. TREMENDOUS SAVING! 


MAGNIFICENT SET OF 8 PIECES, includin 


Dust-Proof Attachments— 


Made of heavy brass meta! in . Ln ahes: ge y wired, — white embossed 


glass, neety x be attached. 
so ship C. O. D. 


We t 
COMPLETE 
CENT STAMP. FOR’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


UNITED LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., Inc., wi. a New York City. 
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EXTRA PRESENT FREE—GRANITE SET 





Set, consisting o 
ing ~y Pie Pan, Jelly Ca’ 





42-PIECE BLUE BIRD 
woh EL SIZE DINNER SET 


MONEY NEEDED. Y FREIGHT. 
SELL ELL ONLY 10 BOXES ‘OF SOAP, 

h box con 7c cakes fine Tollet ot Bone gee 
with ev ery box, premiums och purene- 
ser all ¢ of of the following 5 articles; a Pound of 
Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder, 
Teagpoens, Pair Shears and Package Needles, (as 
Der Plan 2351) and this artistically decorated Din- 
ner Set is Yours. pT, equally attractive 
offers and hundreds of useful Premiumsor large cash 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 
O activity of government market 
bureaus has greater possibilitic 


for improving the marketing of farm 
products than the official inspection of 
perishable vegetables and fruits at 
point-of-origin. In all sections where 
production is specialized and carlot 
shipments are made to distant markets 


the problem of grading, standardizing 
and establishing a definite basis of trad 
ing without actual inspection by the 
distant buyer, is fundamental. There is 
no estimating the losses both city 
market buyers and country shipper 


have suffered, either through ignorance 
or sharp practice because of lack of a 
system of certification as to the quality 
and condition of shipments of perish- 
ables. 

Just as grading is the first step in 
better marketing, so shipping point in 
spection and terminal market inspection 
are essential to the enforcement of 
grading. 

In cooperation with the United States 
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f 20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 

We sell only 

makes of high 

yet 
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quality 
our prices 
reasonable. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup 
plies and 
equipment 
from 
1889. 


| J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
| Barn Equipment 
S59 Murray St. New York City 


us since 




















Built in every detail for 
long life and tight-fitting 
stability. Heavy, sound 
staves, creosoted: over 
sized threads on heavy steel 
hoops. Close-fitting, safe 
like doors. Handsome red- 
cedar roof. Write for book- 
let and special proposition 
for early buyers. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
350 West St., Rutiand, Vt. 


GREEN SILOS 


MOUNTAIN 
$1,000 Gets 200-Acre Farm 


Iacome $4,000; Growing Crops; 8 Cows, team, tools mple 
ments included if taken soon; any farmer would be pro 
- of it; on improved road, close R.R. town, city markets 
100 acres machine-worked fields, part river bottomland; 
alfalfa does well; 40-cow pasture, woven wire fences; esti 
mated 300 cords wood, timber; variety fruit lendid two 
story 7-room house, running water; 7)-ft n Pore 
barn, stable, carage. piggery ult 
affairs $5,800 takes all, only $1,000 needed 
e 58 Tilus. Catalog Bargains—many States Copy free 
TROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau St., N.Y. Crry 
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WANTED 


If you have HAY and STRAW to sell 

write us for quotations and tree Book- 

let ‘‘ How to market Hay and Straw.”’ 
JOHN E. MURRAY, Inc. 

1658 BROADWAY, NEW YORKCITY,N.Y. 














SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


SHIP to the right house 


M. ROTH & CO. 


321 Greenwich St.—N. Y.C. EGG ~ 


Write for shipping Tags 

















Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
New York State Department of Farms <¢ 
Markets last year made a com- 
tart toward establishing 


and 
mendable 


go lower within 
there will be a very few cars of the old 
marketed. 


The demand for old potatoes is slowly 
lisappearing and if prices on the new 
the next few weeks, 


States are moving to the 
































hipping point inspection service in 
New York State, particularly with trade at prices from $2.25 to $2.75 per 
reference to potatoes. Inspectors se- 150-lb. sack. One of the largest New 
lected by the Department of Farms and York jobbers of Northern grown pota- 
Markets, were trained by specialists toes will close his office Saturday for 
from the Federal Bureau, and issued the summer. 
Federal certificates as to the grade, : : 
quality and condition of each car of HAY TRADE QUIET 
potatoes they inspected. The work was There was very little activity in the 
organized and directed by H. D. Phillips hay maaket last week and very few 
of thé State Department. A nominal changes in prices. Receipts were 
fee was charged per car inspected. fairly light at all points. Good No. 2 
When an inspected car went forward timothy in large bales will bring $25 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 
eastern farmers sold on May 31: 
i| Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila. 
| New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. . 38@40 
ort h nery whites, extras ° ° eese 37@38 . 
Extra first oes 31@33 29@30 291, 
| Sr oer 29@30 714 
} Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts. . 29@32 
1] Lower grades TreeTiTT tT _———s —6—C<C—s—<— COS? )——it a 
i] Hennery browr extras ececeeseos 32@34 o6e66e 
| Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras..... 29@30 ——- 8 8€=—Besene 
1 Pullets No. 1 ehidew checucneeeteses dene a srttee  secee 
i| 
|| Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score..........eesee-% 43045 saeco 
Extra > ore) ow eae cteReswcesien 40@41 40 
State dairy (salted), fimest....cccccccccccess Sh) 
Good to prime seeewe .2bneue et 1@37 
Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) U Old Grade Standards 
Timothy No. 2 saoees $a ‘ $20@21 $21@22 
gS errr re rere re 19@20 
Timothy Sample... ....cccccsccccccessecseces = 
Fancy light clover mixed ......cccccsecsecees 21@22 
Alfalfa SCONE CUttING... cccccecsecceseseces . 
Oat raw No. 1 ‘ ; edoorveeees 15% @l1¢ 
Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 
1] Fowls, colored fancy, heavy............+.+. “os 26@27 26@2 29@30 
i] Fowls, leghorns and poor.............s+eccess 24@25 : oe 
Chickens, leg@hOrns. ...cccscccrecsccccccscese 26@27 
Reesters rehwhieessastbakeesdowdatnt 15 17@i8 15@17 
Live Stock (cents per pound) 
} Calves, good to mediuM.......ceeeeeeeseeees 9%@11% 12@12%) iw ee es 
Bulls, common to g00d........eceeceevess 4@4% 44,@6% gees 
Late GONG OO BIG. 6 0 0.66 0 0'ceseeeeoseses 10@14 14%,@15 sc ccee 
Sheep, common to good eweS... ....e-seeeeees 3%@5'4 AT 
| Hogs, Yorkers . . . . oo ccsscccccccesesssese S@8S%Q 8 
it carried a copy of the certificate in- per ton, but most sales range from 


side and a copy went to the buyer with 
the bill of lading. The shipper held a 
copy. Rejections because of declining 


| market were eliminated, readjustments 





in price because quality was not up to 
specifications were reduced to a mini- 
mum, potatoes could be sold f. o. b. 
shipping point with the same security 
as a standardized factory product. 
Twenty-two States are now carry- 
ing out some such plan of shipping 
point inspection in cooperation with the 


Federal government, many of them 
much more extensively than in New 
York. New Jersey is one of these. 


Western States have far outstripped 


| the East in such service to their pro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ducers. It is hoped that in the coming 
season the work begun last year in New 
York may be greatly enlarged. 


STRAWBERRY SUPPLY HEAVY 


Strawberries are now arriving in the 
New York market in very large quanti- 
ties. On June 1, receipts for one day 
were one and one-half million quarts. 
They sold at 6 to 10c per quart, with 
some fancy at 12 to 15c. 

Long Island fresh vegetables are con- 
siderably retarded by the late season. 
The first bunched kale and _ white 
turnips from Long Island appeared in 
the farmers’ markets last week. 

The market for old crop State onions 
is practically dead. A shipment of 
5,500 ewt. bags of onions arrived from 
Egypt on June 1, and sold at $3.50 to 
$3.65. 

OLD POTATOES YIELD TO NEW 


Out of 434 cars shipped on May 29 
from all potato producing sections, from 
Maine to Florida and from Washington 
to Texas, 361 cars rolled from South 
Carolina. Possibly one-third of these 
cars were destined for New York City 
market. 

Due to poor quality and careless grad- 


| ing, prices at New York piers show a 


| wide 


range. Floridas, best, sold for 


| $7.50 bbl., poor, $6.50 and wasty, con- 


siderably lower. South Carolinas sold 
from $6 to $5.50. i 


$23 to $24. One car of fancy large 
baled timothy sold at $27. 


BUTTER DECLINES STEADILY 


There was generally a more conser- 
vative feeling reported all over the 
country among butter dealers last 
week. Although production has not in- 
creased very strongly yet, it is growing 
steadily. Wholesale prices fell 2@ 
2%c from the previous week. Cream- 
ery extras (92 score) were quoted at 
38% @38%c on May 31, compared 
with 41 @ 41%c lb., the week previous, 
and 34 @ 34%c lb., on the same date 
last year. 

Future buying of June butter last 
week was all at 39c Ib. 


CHEESE MARKET STILL FIRM 


The cheese market continued firm 
last week. State whole milk flats held 
average run were quoted May 31 at 
28 to 28%c per Ib; flats; fresh, average 
run 23%c; twins, fresh, average run 
23% @ 23%c; State skims, flats, fresh, 
specials 18¢ per lb., fresh choice 15 @ 
16c; undergrades 10 @ 14c. 


BROILERS BRING GOOD PRICES 


The usual active demand for broilers 
preceding Decoration Day was repeated 
this year, and those who got their 
broilers in early enough realized very 
good prices. Most of the colored broil- 
ers sold at 55c, but later the market 
settled down to 50c. There was a good 
demand for larger size Leghorn broilers. 
On Monday, before Decoration Day, 
they went as high as 55c but later 
settled down to 40 @ 45c. Some late 
receipts had to be carried oyer the heli- 
day and sold out slowly. 

Express fowls sold slowly and 
brought little more than freight ship- 
ments of fowls from the West. 

Rabbits, live, were in light supply 
and sold at 32 to 33c lb. 


EGG SUPPLIES EXCEED DEMAND 


Nearby white eggs continued in heavy 
supply last week. There was a consid- 
erable surplus, even of fancy Jersey 





hennery whites that went into cold 
storage at prices lower than quotations, 
The miscellaneous small express ship. 
ments were of very irregular quality 
and orly a smal portion could be sold 
in regular channels for immediate con. 
sumption at the range of prices quoted 
for average extras. The bulk of the 
nearby receipts sold at 29 to 32c per 
dozen. Undergrades went below this, 
The top price for New Jersey hennery 
whites, extras, was 38 @ 40c. 

Storage packed firsts from the West 
were freely offered at 27% to 28¢, 
Speculative buyers are afraid to put 
more eggs into storage now except ona 
lower level of prices, and the general 
condition of the market is very weak, 
Most of the eggs now going to storage 
are put there by the shippers themselves 
to avoid sacrificing at lower prices. 


DRESSED CALVES WEAKER 


The demand for country dressed 
calves was not very active last week, 
and the tendency was toward lower 
prices on all grades: Dressed calves, 
veals, sold at the following prices per 
Ib. on May 31, choice, 17c; prime, 14@ 
16c; good, 11 @ 13c; common, 8 @ 10¢. 

Dressed lambs were in light supply 
toward the end of last week and firm 


for fancy large with occasional sales . 


as high as $11 per carcass, but $10 the 
top price for average best, poor to good 
ranged from $3 to $4 per carcass. 


LIVE CALVES IN DEMAND 


Although receipts of live calves were 
fairly heavy at New York last week, 
the buying was quite active and there 
was practically no accumulation of 
stock. , Toward the end of the week 
prices advanced 50c with general sales 
of veals at $11 to 13.50 per cwt. Live 
lambs were also in good demand. In 
the middle of last week several cars of 
the best Southern spring lambs brought 
$16 @ 16.50 per cwt., but after the 
holiday the bulk of sales were $15 @ 
$16.50, with one car of choice Virginia 
lambs selling at $17. 


LIMITED DEMAND FOR FEEDS 


The Buffalo feed market continued 
dull and inactive last week. There 
were declines in meal feeds, oil meal 
and cottonseed meal during the week, 
supplies were liberal. Quotations May 
31 on carbots Buffalo rate basis 100-lb. 
sacks per ton were: 

Gluten feed, $41.05; cottonseed meal, 
$44.55; oil meal, $40; standard spring 
bran, $31; hard winter bran, $31.50; 
choice flour middlings, $36.50; stand- 
ard spring middlings, $34; white hominy, 
$36.55. No. 2 yellow corn per bushel, 
9144c; No. 2 white oats, per bushel, 49e. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


Cash grain quotations June 1, at 
New York were as follows: 

Wheat, No. 2 red—$1.46%; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.31; No. 2 mixed 
durum $1.20% ; corn, No. 2 yellow, 99¢; 
No. 2 mixed, 98%c; No. 2 white, 99c; 
oats, No. 2 white, 54% @ 55c; No. 3 
white, 53%c; rye, 83%c. 

Chicago: No. 2 hard winter, $1.15%; 
corn, No. 2 white, 80 @ 80%c; No. 2 
yellow, 80% @ 81%%c; oats, No. 2 white, 
43% @44%c; No. 3 white, 42% @ 
43%c; barley, 67 @ 69c. 


Rearing Vigorous Pullets 
; (Continued from page 490) 





are doing as well as they should. The 
following table will supply the neces- 
sary data. 


GROWTH OF PULLETS EXPRESSED IN 
POUNDS AND WEEKS 


Lbs. Leghorns Rocks Wyandottes Reds 
hata 2 ‘8 9 
hie 12 12 14 
ae 15 16 19 
ere 19 20 25 


In conclusion it might be said that 
the success of a poultryman depends 
on his ability to raise strong, vigorous 
pullets. There is not any most import 
ant period, but rather it is necessary 
to see that from the time the chick 1s 
hatched until it is housed that its 
growth is constant and uniform. I! 


this is done the cares of winter will. 


begome less heavy and the eggs 
come when the price pays. 


< 


American Agriculturist, June 9, 1923 
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Right here is where I get into trou- 
ble again! In my younger days I had 
considerable experience working out by 
the day and by the month. I have 
eaten at literally hundreds of farmers’ 
tables. I can testify from personal ex- 
perience that the cooking on many of 


'these tables was the best that I have 


ever seen anywhere. But I must add 
that there were some where the cook- 
ing would ruin the digestion of a cast- 
jron bulldog. 

Farm families have at hand unlim- 
ited supplies of milk, and with a little 
forethought, could have fresh fruits and 
yegetables in season and canned fruits 
all the year. With modern preserva- 
tive methods, they can have canned 
chicken, beef and pork, Yet I have 
worked in families day after day, week 
in and week out, on heavy manual labor 
from ten to fourteen hours a day, and 
lived on a deadly diet consisting mainly 
of salt pork, milk gravy, bread and po- 
tatoes. I say again, that farm cooking 
can be the best in the world, and usu- 
ally is, but even the best can be made 
better, and there is a lot of country 
cooking where there is plenty of room 
for improvement. 

The home bureau does work in cloth- 
ing where the aim is to teach the home 
maker the principles of clothing the 
family in accordance with health stand- 
ards, good taste and economy. These 
include information on the wise buying 
of materials, patterns and ready-made 
clothing; tests for quality of material, 
and methods of garment-making which 
will reduce the amount-of time and 
labor expended and the amount of ma- 
terial needed. 

In home management projects, the 
aim is to put homes on a better busi- 
ness basis, with minimum expenditure 
of time, money and effort, and maxi- 
mum returns in comfort, health and 
satisfaction. 

Home hygiene and sanitation is an 
important part of the work, as are also 
projects in household furnishings and 
decoration. These include the study of 
how to recognize quality and how to 
select furnishings and decorations eco- 
nomically. One of the most important 
parts of the homemaking work is as- 
sistance to parents in helping in child- 
training. This helps to develop the 
child’s mind and character, and train 
him. in good citizenship. 

Through the county organizations, 
State Federation and the home bu- 
reau agents themselves, much work is 
done in supporting movements like 
those for better rural schools, more 
recreation in rural communities, better 
county fairs, community and county 
libraries and improvement of the rural 
church. 

This is just a brief glimpse of the 
splendid job which the home bureaus 


A Bureau Not Used For Storing Clothes 


(Continued from page 495) 


are doing. We have seen enough of it 
to wish that every woman was a mem- 
ber of the local organization and that 
such organization existed in every 
county in the land. 

Perhaps this summary of what the 
home bureau is trying to do bears out 
my statement that through organiza- 
tion the women are showing themselves 
what a big job the profession of home- 
making really is. hether a woman 

ets her training in the School of Home 

Reenesales or in the School of Hard 
Knocks, if she is to be a successful 
homemaker she must have more train- 
ing and ability along more different 
lines than is needed in any other occu- 
pation in which modern woman is now 
engaged. 

Therefore, when the home bureau 
has brought women to this realization 
and appreciation of the world’s funda- 
senate job, it has justified a thousand 
times the cost and hard work and sac- 
rifice that the members and leaders of 
the home economics movement are 
making. 





What Is Needed in Every 
Farm Home 
(Continued from page 485) 


Look about you a bit. How many 
things did you purchase in the last 
year that were one-half as necessary 
as the bathtub, considering it from a 
health standpoint? And when health 
is gone, what else counts? It need not 
be one of the higher-priced ones. The 
folding tub is not so lasting, but serves 
the purpose weil, and is cheap. Deny 
yourself of a few luxuries and one is 
yours. Is it not true that hundreds of 
families spend the price of a cheaper 
tub in needless luxuries and notions in 
a month’s time, then speak of not being 
able to afford it? The better grade of 
tubs can now be obtained equipped with 
heater and built to fold and be wheeled 
into a corner and also into another 
room. 

The family of medium circumstances 
can have one of these when it is im- 
possible to have a well-equipped bath- 
room in the house. Yet we can enu- 
merate hundreds of homes in _ this 
section who do not even think of a bath- 
tub. 

Yet the very instant any symptom 
flares up the doctor gets a job. Well 
and good. That is their business, but 
I honestly believe that in many cases 
a prescription calling for a bathtub in 
the home would do more good in the 
end than the usual prescription of 
drugs. A vast amount of ills come from 
unsanitary conditions. 

Without proper bathing health wanes. 
—W. E. F., Baltic, Ohio. 


























De eal 
QUALITY C 
Act early—get yours SURE at these 


EXTRA-ORDINARY REDUCED PRICES 


Think of the saving it means to get good sturdy chicks for $ 


as little as this especially when they're Hillpot Quality— 
the Highest Quality. a 


2s 50 500 1090 

4 or Grows Gophers: = 82. 3 $32. "37:38 *158:88 

asm 1h PR HR 

nail crre ‘ay sige A, : 47.590 -.-- 

a ek ke eer 
Heavy ordering is sure Act jeg Hyer chicks yourself. Send check 


money order or registered lette your sat once. 8 
count guaranteed anywhere Ip A. east of Mississippi fo arvivel of full 


W.F.HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 
Member International Baky Chick Association Life Member American Poultry Association 








JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
25 Chicks $11.00 50 Chicks $21.00 100 Chicks $40.00 
Also R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and White Leghorns at Attractive Prices 


Our birds have won seventy-two ribbons, including 18 first, 12 specials and 2 silver 
cups, at six of the leading shows the past winter. Order direct from this ad. 


PICTURESQUE POULTRY FARM, Box 71, Trenton Junction, New Jersey 
BETTER EeEHeEeEEeEeEHREE ee ee ee eB ese se ee 

















| BUY HUBERS RELIABLE CHICKS | 


Tr — 


. . = 
Special Summer Prices % Our 14th Year 

Don't fail to take advantage of these prices, for they. will include our num- 
ber one grade chicks. Our stock is bred for quality and heayy egg production. 
They will be money-makers. Will ship any number of chicks from 25 on up. 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns and odds and ends at 10 cents. 8. C. 
Anconas at 11 cents. R. C. and S, C. Reds and Barred Rocks, 13 cents. 
8. C. Buff Orpingtons and White Wyandottes at 15 cents. 8S. C. Black Minor- 
cas at 14 cents. S. C. Buff Minorcas at 20 cents, 

40,000 Chicks Every Week. Order Direct from This Ad. Attractive Catalog Free. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 


ATHENEON CHICKS REDUCED PRICES 







































12,000 per week hatched from healthy, vigorous, pure-bred, culled farm flocks—the kind that are easy to 
$F) raise—live, lay, and pay. Our customers re-order. There is a reason. 
Kr VARIETIES Prices on— 50 100 300 500 
7" 4 S. C. WHITE, S. AND R. C. BROWN LEGHORNS.. -$ $10 $30 $48 
BARRED ROCKS, ANCONAS, BLACK LEGHORNS.. ace 12 35 58 
WHITE ROCKS, R. C. AND &. C. REDS........... -. 7.00 13 38 63 
WHITE AND SILVER WYANDOTTES, BLACK MINORCAS........... 8.00 15 44 73 
ODDS AND ENDS—Heavy Breeds, 10 cents; Light Breeds, 9 cents each. 


Mail your order now direct from this ad Send check, money order, or registered letter. No 
Full count and live delivery guaranteed. Parcel post prepaid, Reference: Athens National Bank. 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box Y, ATHENS, OHIO 


— 100,000 Chicks for June Delivery— 


Our flocks are bred for heavy egg production and our JUNE CHICKS will mdke excellent winter 


July prices the same. 
hipments C. O. D. 








layers VARIETIES Prices on— 50 100 500 1,000 
* WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNG.............-.-505- $5.00 $10.00 $47.50 $90.00 
BARRED ROCKS, REDS, ANCONAS...............--. 6.00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
WHITE ROCKS, BLACK MINORCAS..............-+++ 6.50 13.00 62.50 120.00 





MIXED CHICKS, ALL VARIETIES, PURE-BRED—same price as Leghorns POSTPAID 

Full live delivery guaranteed. Orders filled in rotation. Season ends July ist. Order right from 
this ad. Save time. Reference: HURON CO. BANK. You take no chances. NORWALK CHICK 
HATCHERY, Box B6, NORWALK, OHIO. Only 16 hours from New York City. Chicks will 


reach you quickly and safely 


100,000 JUNE CHICKS 


Hatched under my personal supervision from personally inspected flocks of heavy-laying, pure- 

















bred fowls. VARIETIES Priceson 100 
WHITE BROWN, & BUFF LEGHORNS .......eeeeees $10 $47.50 
BARRED ROCKS, REDS, ANCO B® wooo gos oon ees gece WB $7.50 
WHITE & BUFF ROCKS, ANDOTTES, MINORGAS 13 62.60 





WH. WY 
WHITE & BUFF ORPINGTONS, SILVER he sy iE 14 67,50 
MIXED CHICKS FOR BROILERS... ». ++ $9 PER 100 STRAIGHT 

POSTPAID and full live delivery guaranteed. Get your order in quickly right from this advertisement with full 

remittance. Bank Reference. Free Catalog 


H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, Findlay, Ohio (Member I. B.C. A.)—Only 18 hours from New York City **~ 








POSTPAID TO YOUR DOOR AND 
FULL LIVE COUNT GUARANTEED 


CHICKS $8.50 per 100 and Up 


VARIETIES Prices on— 50 100 500 
WHITE, BROWN, AND BUFF LEGHORNS.................500 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
BARRED ROCKS, S. C. S, ANCONAS, MINORCAS.. ..... 73 12.00 57.50 
WHITE ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES.............00ceeeeeees -00 13.00 62.50 
BROILERS, MIXED CHICKS........ 2.2... ence cece ere neneenes 5.00 9.00 42.50 
BUFF MINORCAS — 25, $5.50; 50, $10; 100, §20. 
Hatched in the best modern incubators from good, vigorous, pure-bred, heavy-laying flocks on 
free range. Carefully selected and packed to go safely. Order right from this ad with full 
remittance. Save time. No catalog. Reference: Citizens’ Savings Bank, You take no chance. 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY. Box F, 


Instructions for raising late Chicks with each order, THE 
Only 18 hours from New York City 


UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO. 



















A sketch showing the arrangement of buildings on the New York 
State Fair Grounds, which are to be used by the National Dairy 
Exposition next October 


UST. within the main entrance gates to the left is the big Manufacturers’ 

Exhibit Building which will contain the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s panoramic exhibit of the development of American dairying, and exhibits of 
dairy equipment and supplies. Across the plaza on the right of the entrance gates 
is the State Institutions Building which will also contain dairy factory machinery 
and supply exhibits. Beyond it, connected by a colonnade, is the Dairy Building 
wherein will be shown the butter and cheese exhibits, foreign exhibits of dairy 
products and equipment, human welfare exhibits, and where demonstrations by 
Boy and Girl Clubs and domestic science teachers will be conducted. 

Behind the State Institutions Building is the new cattle barn wherein will be 
oused more than 1,000 of America’s finest dairy cattle. Leading on from the 
barn is shown the Coliseum now under construction and which is o be dedicated 
by the Exposition, 


“ 9 
JUNE “BRED TO LAY” BABY CHICKS 
PRICES fo Gihih dW PIs Hits 55.8806, eaS%od 2 208, BelSS Mixes, 100, $7.00. 

The best utility Chicks that money can buy, hatched from large deep bodied birds with large ingens 
combs. Wonderful winter layers and winners at leading Shows, Our modern 65-acre Poultry Farm 
and our method of business enables us to save you money on real high quality chicks. We ship Post- 
paid and guarantee 100 live delivery and absolute satisfaction. Order atonce. Can make immediate 
delivery. Also hundreds of 8-wk. pullets ready for shipment. Cat. free. Reference. 

TOWNLINE POULTRY FARM BOX 28 ZEELAND R-1, MICH. 




















150,000 JUNE CHICKS } *ana‘up® 


Good, strong, vigorous Chicks from pure-bred, selected, pepvy laying hens on free range and well 
cared for, insuring vitality of the Chicks. 


ass 






jetie Prices on 100 i 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns - erm y 85.00 $9.50 846-00 $00.00 
Barred Rooks, Reds. Anconas eT $50 12.00 58.00 118.00 
White R , t a ttes rpingtons - ; . . . 
i ocks hite Wyaen ate r u c Lg gto : 40 1.00 Fa00 ss 


Silver W yandottes - ~ : 

Postpaid to your door. 100s live arrival guaranteed. Place your orders quickly, direct from this advertise- 
ment, with full remittance. Best Bank Reference. You are not taking any chances. Circular Free. 

MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, MT. BLANCHARD, OHIO 

Chicks will reach you quickly. 











Only 18 hours from New York City. 
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Dad’s Secretary! 


O longer are business letters, pur- 

chase orders, and farm reports 
classed among the chores. Ever since 
Dad got the Underwood Portable, Mary 
has been taking a load of trouble off 
his shoulders. 


Dad just “thinks out loud”, and 
Mary’s quick wits and nimble fingers do 
the rest. The Portable enables her to 
put words and figures on paper in a way 
that is rapid, clear, and businesslike. 
And she keeps on file a carbon copy, of 
everything she writes. 


Dad’s reputation as a good business 
man has grown as aresult of all his letters 
being typewritten. Business men instinc- 
tively respect others who are up-to- 
date and business-like in their methods. 


No one needs to go to business col- 
lege to learn to operate the Underwood 
Portable. The knack is easily acquired, 
with the aid of the instruction booklet 
that comes with every machine. Young 
folks who gain at home a knowledge of 
typewriting have a valuable asset what- 
ever their life work may be. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


PRICE, $50 


in the United States 
>, . 
The Portable is obtainable Th 


BWOOD a5 Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 


an illustrated booklet fully 


: —_— Se perer peed fs 
at Underwood offices in Stee esacrte ees describing the features of the 
* fF Sf fF f= = = GH. 
eS = |e Underwood Standard Portable 


all principal cities, or ) F228 F 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 


= 2S am « 
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Ga Gan 


lz 
ZY “The Machine 


You Will Eventually 


” 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. D Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
[1 Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address Words”, fully describing the 


below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 


Name 





Address——— 


Underwood Standard Portable. 
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